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Greater Value was never offered the Banking Industry 


NATIONAL 12'-PLUS PLUG DOOR 


Furnished Standard With the Following Special Features Without 
Extra Cost, Increasing Value Hundreds of Dollars 


Actually nearly 1214” solid, anticipating any future re- 10 Five year replacement guarantee against penetration in 
quirement of 12” solid to get No. 10 rate. any form. 


20 inches on edge including bolt frame and glass door. » 
Polished steel hinge. 11 The fact that NATIONAL can furnish doors of unsurpassed 


; : ; quality at the same price as inferior competitive types is not 
8 inches of torch plus more than 4 inches of drill and based on miracle stuff or philanthropy. Nearly a year has 
explosion protection. been spent in designing and tooling up for this door to get 
Finish plates in vestibule and on back frames. the highest manufacturing efficiency and precision. 


ivi 1" 
Individually ornamented 874” bolta. capiaies A comparison of weights and the detailed dimensions of this 
Compressor system housings turned from oversize castings. door with any door of comparative price will quickly confirm 
14 steel and bronze bevel, worm and spur gears lubricated the fact that most competitive doors today are designed merely 
by 12 easily accessible oil tubes. to get by the insurance requirements. You will find your 
The ultimate in accurate machining and rigid construction cost on NATIONAL doors is much lower per pound as well 
N to assure lifetime carefree use. : as having a far more imposing door in appearance. 
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Where a National 12’’ Plug Door 
Overwhelmingly Excels Competitive 
No. 10 Rate Doors 


. Drawfiled polished hinge instead of black 


painted. 

. Nearly 121%” solid instead of 91% to 10 

inches. 

. 20 inches on edge instead of 151% to 16 

inches. 

. 34% inch bolts instead of 24% to 2% inches. 

. Finish plates in vestibule instead of painted 

vestibule. 

Bolt frame cast integral with door instead 

of screwed on. 

. Diameter of Compressor Drums: 9” top and 

bottom and 11” center, instead of 7” to 9”. 

1 Diameter Compressor Shaft: 2” instead of 

i: 134”. 

. Diameter Hinge Barrels: 4” inner barrels 
and 5” outer as instead of 3” to 4”. 

. Width hinge body, 934” instead of 9”. 

. Thickness hinge body, 234” instead of 2”. 

. Clear opening height, 801 yg" instead of 78”. 

. Clear opening width, 33” instead of 32”. 

. Overall height, 10614” instead of 98”. 

. Overall width, 8034” instead of 64”. 

. Yale combination locks instead of a private 
brand. 

. Weight 20,000 lbs. instead of 15,000 to 
16,000 lbs 

. Cost no more than 10-inch inferior doors. 
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Side view showing level passage to vault 


If contemplating buying new equipment, don’t fail to send for the new 40-page Pictorial Booklet 
showing all types of doors, deposit and security vaults, lockers, chests, grilles, ventilating systems, etc. 


Clip corner and pin to your letterhead. You will not be bothered with engineer unless you request it. 
The National Safe and Lock Company 
AND Lock COMPANY ee ce 
CLEVELAND. U. 8S. A. OBank Vault Doors (Fireproof VaultDoors 
a = 


ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO of ee 

‘ | 

| 2345 E. 69th St., Cleveland, OHIO | 

| | 

P . ute 

GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET | information concerning: 
| | 

| CDaylight Robbery () Mirrored Partitions | 

| | 

| | 








PLEASE CHECK (Vv) AND MAIL 
THE NATIONAL SAFE 
Gentlemen: 
WORKS—EAST. 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 0 Send 40-Page Booklet 


New York Offic Chicago Office Los Angeles Office ini 
388 Broadway TOWER BLDG. BALDWIN cai URKE SAFE CO. C) Vealt Linings Oe . 
6 N. Michigan Ave. S. Los Angeles St. 0 Grille Partitions CO Paneled Ceilings 


COSafeDeposit Boxes (© Vault Lockers 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES O 


Vault Systematizers (Fireproof Safes 
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THE FORTY-SIXTH YEAR 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


You can make money for your bank by reading 
at least those articles marked with a >. 


What Makes A Bank Grow 


How We Doubled Our Deposits In Three Year —— . Julius C. Smith 
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Reprints of Any Article 


There has been such a demand for reprints of the helpful articles published in THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY that arrangements have now been made to furnish reprints of any of the feature 
articles of this issue in quantities of 250 or more, if the order is received within one month 
after the date of the issue. When the quantity is stated, a definite price will be quoted. Just 
address THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


Copyright 1929, by Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, Ill. Title Registered U.S. Patent Office 
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In Chicago’ 
A Billion Dollar Bank 


The Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company—unitingin 
one bank the personnel and the 
facilities of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company and the 
Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company—is now trans- 
acting business with invested cap- 
ital of 150 million dollars and re- 
sources exceeding a billion dollars 


CONTINENTAL [ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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How to bring the Seaboard 
inland to your bank 


If your customers come to you with questions concern- 
ing marketing conditions in some distant city, call or 
write the Seaboard. Located as we are, at the very gate- 
way to the world’s greatest markets, both domestic and 
foreign, our marketing information is literally world- 
wide in scope. 

A copy of the Seaboard’s booklet on complete banking 
facilities will be sent upon request. 





The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Main Office: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 
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Overdrafts Allowed 


STOCKHOLDER’S wife overdraws. A 
valued savings depositor checks beyond 
his balance. A steady bond buyer adds a 
deposit twice. 
Common mistakes. Will you refuse these over- 
drafts? Do you refuse any overdraft without 
risking loss? 
The Kardex Central Information File indicates 
the proper handling of overdrafts. It safeguards 
good will. Every scrap of information you have 
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about a depositor is centralized here for ready 
reference. 

How his name is spelled... his correct address 
... where he has banked and is banking now... 
his influence upon other accounts . . . his use 
of your services . .. his prospective business... 
his past history, good or bad. 

A Kardex “C.I.F.” becomes the “‘first aid sta- 
tion” of a bank. Every officer and every clerk 
depends upon it. You will spend an interesting 
half-hour reading the details. Use the coupon. 


KARDEX 
‘Division 
REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Ine. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESESESEESEEEEEEE EEE EE SEES Seeee 
KARDEX VISIBLE DIVISION, REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 
I shall be glad to look over your book on the Kardex Central Information File. 


Signed 


City 


Bank 


State 
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The Bankers Monthly Round Table 


What Makes A Bank Grow 


The Editor’s Viewpoint 


EREWITH are presented 27 suggestions, each of which has been used in 
one way or another in various banks to make the bank grow. Of course, 
you will see at once that no bank necessarily need expect to have all of these 
plans in operation. The object in your checking through the list is to find one 
or more that may be added to your present plans to make your bank grow 


more rapidly and more profitably. 


1. A policy of expansion established by the 
board of directors. 


2. An administration that encourages aggres- 
sive new business work. 


3. A personnel policy that encourages every 
worker to bring new accounts. 


4. A loan policy that fully protects the bank’s 
funds, yet takes advantage of every opportunty 
to serve borrowers in such a way as to get large 
new accounts. 


5. An accounting routine that gives the 
bank its fair advantage in figuring interest. 


6. A policy that makes a charge for all 
services rendered customers unless they are 
paid for by compensating balances. 


7. A new business policy that seeks no new 
accounts except profitable ones. 


8. A real estate department that secures safe 
loans and makes a good profit on sales of first 
mortgage bonds. 


9. A trust department that makes a good 
profit in itself. 


10. A safe deposit vault carefully operated 
for profit as well as service. 


11. An investment department that main- 
_ tains a profitable and continuous local interest 
in securities. 


12. An insurance department that makes 
liberal commissions. 


13. A travel department making liberal mar- 
gins on steamship tickets and foreign exchange. 


14. A safe-keeping department with a grow- 
ing list of customers. 
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15. A savings department organized as eco- 
nomically as a mutual savings bank. 


16. A corps of officers who are popular in 
the community and in demand for community 
activities. 


17. A directorate that feels full responsi- 
bility for directing the work of the bank. 


18. A loaning officer who has a vision of 
community expansion along with his ability to 
make only safe loans. 


19. Employees who use all the bank’s serv- 
ices from which they can personally benefit. 


20. A policy that analyzes all loans and in- 
vestments frequently enough to avoid losses of 
interest or principal. 


21. Correspondent relations that bring the 
bank its full share of new business from such 
sources. 


22. A policy that not only keeps stock- 
holders informed of the current condition, but 
regularly inspires them to secure new business 
for the bank. 


23. A reserve policy that gives ample work- 
ing funds to secure all good loans. 


24. A relationship with depositors that se- 
cures many new accounts through the'recom- 
mendations of present customers. 


25. A new business manager with the profit- 
making instinct. 


26. A constantly-corrected inventory of 
profitable accounts not yet secured. 


27. An advertising policy that keeps your 
bank the leader in the minds of the people. 
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© hin new 4o-story Union Trust 
Building is completed. Housing the com- 
bined offices of the Union Trust Company and 
The National Bank of Commerce of Detroit, 
it makes available — under one roof —the 
complete financial services of an organization 
with resources in excess of $160,000,000.00. 


Bankers and manufacturers who are inter- 
ested in the Detroit area are invited to take 
advantage of the increased scope of our 
services made possible by the increased 
facilities in our new building. 


Let us show you through our new home 
when next you are in Detroit. 


(nion Gust Company and The National Bank of Commerce 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Distinctive Correspondent Service 
in Chicago Since 1863 


HE First National of Chicago banking 

group serves its correspondents not only 
with the accuracy and promptness which 
are to be expected from an organization 
seasoned by more than 65 years of experi- 
ence, but also with that untiring loyalty 
which is the final and priceless quality in 


a metropolitan correspondent connection. 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BAN Kor CHICAGO 


FRANK O. WETMORE Affiliated DIVISION F 
Chairman Banks and Bankers 
FREDERICK H. RAWSON FIRST TRUST AN D JOHN F. HAGEY 
Chairman Vice-President 
wer A. WHEELER SAVINGS BANK GEO. H. DUNSCOMB 
‘ice-Chairman Vice-President 
MELVIN A. TRAYLOR JOHN J. ANTON 
President Assistant Vice-President 
EDWARD E. BROWN THOMAS J. NUGENT 
Vice-President Assistant Vice-President 
JOHN P. OLESON LELAND L. HOBBS 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD EDWARD J. JENNETT 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
BENTLEY G. McCLOUD MELVIN H. THIES 


Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


Resources $600,000,000 
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How We Doubled Our Deposits 
In Three Years 





N three years, we have doubled 

our deposits. 

As a basis for this growth, we 
adopted a policy that committed us 
to conduct this institution just a little 
bit better than we thought others 
were doing. We determined to inject 
a humaneness and a spirit into our 
dealings with customers and raise 
the morale of our officers and em- 
ployes to such a point that people 
would just naturally want to do 
business with this bank. Our effort 
is to make people like us so well that 
they will bring their friends here—so 
that we will be known in the com- 
munity that we serve, as a bank 
where it is a real pleasure to do busi- 
ness. 

At first it was a little difficult to 
get these policies into operation, but 
now everyone in the organization has 
the spirit of the thing and the re- 
sults show in our deposit statement. 

This bank was opened about nine 
years ago and six years after its open- 
ing had $2,600,000 in deposits. That 
was three years ago. Today the de- 
posits are in excess of $4,600,000. 
This doubling of deposits in three 
years has been due to the policies and 


By JULIUS C. 
SMITH 


Vice President, Second 
North Western State 
Bank, Chicago 


methods set forth in this article. 


Policy No. 1. Develop the Business 
of Present Customers First 


We believe it is good business to 
spend the largest portion of our ad- 
vertising and business extension 
budget on the task of developing and 
strengthening the business we al- 
ready have in the bank. 

This bank has about 25,000 cus- 
tomers and we would need a much 
larger building if we could get 75% 
or 80% of them using at least three 
or four of the services that we place 
at their disposal. 

It is our idea that we can sell one 
of our present customers easier and 
in a much less expensive manner than 
we can if we are continually out 
soliciting new business from non- 
eustomers. This does not mean that 
we don’t go after new business, but 
we never lose sight of the fact that 
our most fertile ground is right here 
in the bank with our present cus- 
tomers. 


Method No. 1. Letters Written 
To Customers 


Some months ago we laid out a 
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6 Policies 


Develop the business of 
present customers first 


Every officer must make 
calls 


Service must be prompt 
and pleasant 


Sell service, not mer- 
chandise 


Seek legitimate publicity 


Do no charity advertis- 
ing : 


of 


11 Methods 


Letters written to cus- 
tomers 


. Bill-boards are used 


New business drives reg- 
ularly 

An employe selected as 
full time solicitor 
Directors and Stockhold- 
ers used to get business 
An officer meets every 
new customer 

Night depository at- 
tracts depositors 
Windows used for ad- 
vertising 

A modern spirit devel- 
oped 


10.Everyone works for the 


11.New business 


bank as a whole 


work 
planned at weekly offi- 
cers’ meetings 
























campaign of writing to customers 
who had not been in the bank for 
from six to eight months and whose 
accounts were below $10 each. Asa 
start, we selected a list of 2,000 
names and wrote each a letter. These 
2,000 customers had about $7,000 on 
deposit. 

We told them we were still in- 
terested in the business they had 
given us and we were writing them 
for two reasons—first because we 
wanted to see our deposits grow and 
secondly because we felt we would 
be doing them a favor if we could 
get them into the habit of coming in- 
to this bank regularly. 

The results of that first letter were 
most surprising. Our old friends 
started coming in, in droves. We 
watched these accounts and the 
minute a deposit was made we wrote 
the customer a_ personal letter, 
thanked him for the deposit, con- 
gratulated him on his determination 
to start saving again and urged him 
to keep it up. To date we have sent 
out three letters. The result is that 
over 600 of the 2000 depositors have 
already deposited over $30,000 to the 
eredit of their accounts. 

Don’t forget that this is over four 
times the amount the entire 2,000 
had on deposit when we started. A 
large majority of these customers 
have come in two or three times and 
some have made as high as eight or 
nine deposits. Needless to say, we 
are going to keep this up. 

These letters are mechanically 
typed. They are addressed to the 
persons receiving them and are 
signed in ink by one of our senior 
officers. Many of the customers have 
come to us and thanked us for tak- 
ing enough interest in their accounts 
to write them a letter and urge them 
to start saving again. 


The cost is so small in comparison 
to obtaining new business that the 
comparison is almost ridiculous. The 
three letters already sent have cost 
$230 which includes stationery, post- 
age, typing, filling in and signing in 
ink. All this work is done outside 
the bank with the exception of ad- 
dressing the envelopes. We do this 

ourselves in order to watch the list 
‘closely and also to avoid our list 
leaving the bank. 

Please note that for $230 we re- 
vived 600 ‘‘dead’’ accounts, made 
regular customers of them and re- 
ceived deposits of $30,000 in three 
months. On a paid solicitation basis 
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at the usual charge of about $3 per 
account, we would have received 77 
five dollar accounts with total de- 
posits of $400 for our $230. Is there 
any wonder that we think our stimu- 
lation plan is best? 


Policy No. 2. Every Officer Must 
Make Calls 


Everyone of our officers is required 


Method No. 1 


and Its 
Remarkable Results 


The Method 


Letters were written to 
2,000 customers whose ac- 
counts were below $10 and 
who had not been in the 
bank for six or eight months 


Bi Obi 


The Results 


Over 600 of the 2,000 cus- 
tomers have deposited over 
$30,000. 


This is over four times 
the amount they had on 


deposit before the letters 
were written. 


Some of these have made 
eight and nine deposits. 
The letters cost $230. 


Each $100 of deposits 
cost only $1.30. 





to take an afternoon a week off and 
make a certain number of ealls on 
our present customers. 


The officer merely drops in for a 
social visit to determine if the cus- 
tomer is being served in the proper 
manner. These visits are so unusual 
and create such a good effect on the 
customer that we have secured many 
new leads for our business extension 


department through these calls. 
We find that no matter how big 
his business, the customer feels com. 
plimented to think he is important 
enough to receive a personal eal] 
from his banker. Naturally, we can’t 
eall on all of our customers. The ealls 
are made only to important commer. 
cial accounts and the larger and more 
influential savings accounts. 


Policy No. 3. Service Must Be 
Prompt and Pleasant 


We make our services so pleasant 
and so complete that our customers 
just can’t help liking to do business 
with us. 

In order to insure immediate serv- 
ice at the windows at all times, we 
have a rule that a teller must wait on 
the customer the minute he appears 
at the window. The business of fin- 
ishing counting a sum of money and 
making the customer wait, doesn’t go 
here. 

The tellers thank each customer 
when each transaction is completed, 
even if they are only giving him 
change for $5. They are instructed 
either to glance at the deposit ticket 
or glance at the book so that they are 
in a position to call the customer by 
name as he hands in his deposit. 

These are all small things. All 
bankers know about them. But in 
this bank we really practice them 
and we send our customers away 
with a smile. 


Policy No. 4. Sell Service, 
Not Merchandise 


In going after new business we 
proceed with the idea that we are 
out to sell banking service and not 
merchandise, so we don’t offer prizes, 
and other incentives to get business. 

Bank customers usually feel slight- 
ed if they don’t all receive a souvenir 
when their bank gives these away. 
They take the position that if the 
bank ean afford to give away a nice 
gift costing $2 in order to secure a 
$5 account, it should surely be able 
to give an old customer with $1,200 
in his savings account one of these 
gifts and since the customer also has 
three sons, the three sons are each 
entitled to a gift. And the customer 
is right in this contention. 

We keep a supply of coin banks 
on hand. But we make no attempt 
to merchandise them and give them 
out only when they are requested by 
customers opening new accounts. 
We charge the bank to the savings 
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OU can’t open 

an account 
in this bank with- 
out meeting one 
of the officers. 


account and insist on its return if 
the account is closed. 

It might interest some of our 
banker friends to know that we have 
concentrated on one inexpensive 
type. 


Policy No. 5. Seek Legitimate 
Publicity 


We seize every opportunity to se- 
eure good publicity in our com- 
munity newspapers and in the Chi- 
cago dailies. Our president, F. E. 
Lackowski, and many of our other 
officers and directors are well-known 
bankers and we believe their ac- 
tivities to be of interest to news- 
paper readers. In almost every in- 
stance, we use pictures with our news 
stories. 

We are particularly fortunate in 
having a very fine community news- 
paper that goes into every home in 
the district this bank serves. Our 
advertisements appear in the same 
position, the top right hand corner 
of page three, in this newspaper every 
week, We set aside a sizable appro- 
priation each year for this paper and 
have found it to be a good investment. 


Method No. 2. Bill Boards 
Are Used 


We maintain a number of large 
painted bill boards on ‘‘high spots’’ 
in our district. Several of them are 
electrically lighted. We change the 
copy and the design on all of them 
simultaneously every six months. It 
is our thought that the repetition of 
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the same idea for a certain length of 
time puts:our message across in the 
best possible manner. 


Policy No. 6. Do No Charity 
Advertising 


For the past year we have con- 
sistently and absolutely refused to 
go into any program advertising of 
any kind. There is not a single ac- 
count on our books large enough to 
force us to do this. We contribute a 
small sum to a few churches and 
other worthy organizations every 
year, but we will not be held up and 
eoerced into going into every pro- 
gram that the clubs, lodges, churches 
and other bodies of this nature decide 
to get up. 

If we think the organization is im- 
portant enough, and that good con- 
tacts can be made by attending the 
affair, we will buy one or two tickets 
and send a representative of the busi- 
ness extension department to attend 
them, but we will not buy more 
tickets than we can use and we do 
not buy any for policy reasons alone. 


We have cut expense of this kind 
from many thousand dollars a year 
down to practically nothing and 
some day it is the writer’s hope that 
all bankers will have backbone 
enough to do this. You may lose a 
few accounts by this policy but the 
profit you have been making, (if 
any), will only be a small fraction of 
the amount of money you will save 
by putting this policy into effect. 


New commer- 
cial customers 
are always intro- 
duced to the 
cashier. 


Method No. 3. New Business 
Drives Regularly 


We believe that a new business 
drive for all branches of business 
should be staged about once every 
three years, with possibly a smaller 
drive annually. Last year our 40 
employes in 70 days secured 2,784 
new pieces of business totaling $1,- 
370,000, which was distributed in this 
manner : 

Bond sales .......... $600,000 

1,500 savings accounts 

with total deposits of 152,000 

140 new commercial ac- 

counts with total de- 

SHINO 6 oe wkcewids 206,000 
387 safe deposit boxes 

rented 

180 new foreign ex- 

change customers se- 
cured. 

Certificates of deposit.. 175,000 

This drive ended May 1, 1928. The 
$152,000 in savings accounts has now 
grown to $175,000, which is most un- 
usual and at the same time quite 
complimentary to the manner in 
which the accounts were sold by our 
officers and employes. 

We believe that these drives de- 
velop morale better than anything 
else a bank can do and it usually 
shows up some hidden talent that no 
one ever knew existed. 


Method No. 4. An Employe 
Selected As Full Time Solicitor 


One of our vault custodians ob- 
tained over $200,000 in new business, 
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We 
never knew that man was such a good 
salesman but we know it now. 


bringing in 278 new aceounts. 


He was immediately 
placed on an inereased 
salary and commis- 
sion basis, which al- 
lows him to make 
from $75 to $100 a 
month more than he 
was earning as vault 
custodian. He spends 
all his time, with the 
exception of Satur- 
day, on the outside 
soliciting the smaller 
type of accounts and 
following up expira- 


promoted, 


tions of real estate 
loans. 
In January, 1929 


this man sold 30 safe 
deposit boxes, got 7 
new foreign exchange 
customers, and 17 new 
savings accounts with 
initial deposits of 
$2,942, which is an 
average of $173 each! 
And to top it off, he 
sold $5,000 in first 
mortgage gold bonds 
and we made two real 
estate loans through 
leads he secured, 
totaling $8,500. 

This man is paid a 
straight salary plus a 
commission on all safe 
deposit boxes he sells. 
We do not give him a 
commission on any 
ather type of. business. 
We are very well pleased with the 
results we are getting from this per- 
manent solicitor because he is really 
out trying to sell the Second North 
Western State Bank. Of course he 
too is delighted with the promotion 
he has had and the good increase in 
salary he has received. 

Due to the fact that we had a com- 
plete drive last year, we will probably 
have only a safe deposit box drive 
leading up to our tenth anniversary 
in June. 


tor 


ing hours. 


Method No. 5. Directors and 
Stockholders Used 


We use our directors and stock- 
holders wherever possible.. With a 
few exceptions our directors are all 
active officers in other banks. Natur- 
ally, they are very busy men but 
there are three in particular who 
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N many cases, the 
night depository has 
been the deciding fac- 
in securing new 
commercial accounts. 
When a new store 
opens in our communi- a 
ty, the account usually 
comes to us because 
ours is the only bank 
in the community that 
has a means of accept- 
ing deposits after bank- 





like to work with me in securing new 
business and I certainly use them 
as often and as mueh as _ possible. 
They help make contacts and get 
business from _ ac- 
counts that ordinarily 
I could not touch. 


Method No. 6. An 
Officer Meets Every 


New Customer 


You can’t open an 
account in this bank 
without meeting one 
of the officers. 

Only officers open 
accounts here so that 
the man who comes in 
and starts a savings 
account meets at least 
one of our officers. 

New commercial 
customers are always 
introduced to the 
cashier, and assistant 
cashier in charge of 
the commercial de- 
partment. In many 
instances they meet 
the president and all 
the rest of the officers. 
We will never have 
condition in this 
bank where a_ cus- 
tomer can be doing 
business here for five 
or six months without 
knowing any of the 
officers. 





Method No. 7. 
Night Depository 
Attracts Customers 

We have a night depository here 
and in many eases it has been the 
deciding factor in securing business 
from our competitors. 

We have three very live competi- 
tors and they too are out after busi- 
ness. Many times, however, when a 
new store opens, the night depository 
is the deciding factor in securing the 
business since none of our competi- 
tors have one. 

The writer’s personal opinion is 
that no bank building is really com- 
plete without a night depository. 


Method No. 8. Windows Used 
For Advertising 


We believe our windows to be one 
of the best advertising mediums and 
we spend enough on them to make 
them attractive and distinctive. 
The writer in cooperation with an 





artist designs all of our displays ang 
we try to inject some of the spirit of 
the institution into them. 

The biggest business our foreign 
exchange department ever did was 
the result of a window display show. 
ing two radio stations, one in Chicago 
and one in Europe with the message. 
‘*There is still time to send folks jy 
the old country some money so that 
it will reach them before Christmas.”’ 


Method No. 9. A Modern Spirit 


Pleases Customers 


There is a unique and different 
banking atmosphere in this institu. 
tion and it is so evident that it has 
probably been one of the predominat- 
ing factors in our growth. 

I ean describe our methods of do. 
ing business but I can’t deseribe our 
spirit. You really have to come into 
this bank to feel it and find out just 
exactly what it is. 

We are particularly fortunate in 
having a group of young men as of- 
ficers. We are all active, every last 
person in the bank is cooperating to 
maintain that ‘‘unique and different 
atmosphere. ’’ 

Our president, the oldest active of- 
ficer in the bank is only 43 years old 
The cashier, Charles A. Elsner, is 37 
years old, but has had 19 years of 
banking experience, 16 with a large 
institution. He is a fine contact man 
and business builder and has been 
responsible for a good share of our 
growth. 

The youngest officer is Miss Har- 
riet E. Shoskey, our secretary, who is 
30 years old. Miss Shoskey is one of 
the best-known women bank execu- 
tives in the city. She has had 14 
years of real banking experience, and 
is one of our best business stimu- 
lators. 


Method No. 10. Everyone Works 
For The Bank As A Whole 


It has been my experience that 
too often the officer in charge of the 
real estate loan department is gen- 
erally regarded as being separate and 
apart from the regular activities of 
the bank. In many cases he watches 
only his own department and is not 
very much interested in what is go- 
ing on in other departments in the 
bank. 

There is no such condition here; 
the vice president in charge of our 
real estate loan department, Mr. 
Liezmanski, through daily contact 
(Continued on page 44) 
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wo Million Growth 


In Eighteen Months 


Building Cost — $900,000 
New Deposits—$2,088,540 


By WIRT WRIGHT 


President, State Bank and Trust Co., Evanston, Ill. 


E bankers almost always ask 

ourselves when we are consider- 
ing a new building, *‘ Will it pay for 
itself in a reasonable time?’’ 

We had the answer to that ques- 
tion in the ease of our own building 
in 18 months after moving into it. 
The building cost about $900,000 and 
our deposits have increased over 
$2,000,000 in the 18 months. 

I do not mean to infer that we 
built a new build- 
ing in order to in- 
erease Our de- 
posits. We had a 
good building be- 
fore and our de- 
posits were grow- 
ing satisfactorily 
—in fact, we were 
crowded out of 
our old building. 
But our business 
has been given a 
new impetus by 
the new building 
as our new cus- 
tomers testify. In 
June 1927 when 
we moved in, our 
deposits were 
$10,290,470. In 
October 1928, they 
were $12,379,010. 

Our building 
was designed to 


TAND at the foot 
of this staircase, 
and some irresistible 
foree draws you up 
the easy flight to the 
light attractive bank- 
ing room above. 
Childs and Smith, Architects, 


Chicago 
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This entrance fore- 


make profits from rentals and casts the character 
of the roomeinside 


one of the important things 

we did was to arrange the en- 

tire first floor to be rented for 

stores. This meant that we had to 

place our bank on the second floor. 
We were somewhat in doubt when 

we were making our plans as to 

whether this would be a desirable 

thing to do. We were a little afraid 

that our customers might object to 








walking up one flight, and we had a 
good many discussions as to the pos- 
sibility of losing some important ac- 
counts and stunting our growth if 
we put the bank off of the first floor. 

We finally decided to do it, how- 
ever, and when making this decision, 
we made up our 
minds that the 
banking room 
should be just as 
attractive and 
pleasing as it is 
possible to make 
it, so that our cus- 
tomers would 
have a reason 
other than a com- 
mercial one for 
eoming into our 
banking room. 

We realized 
that there is a cer- 
tain artistic sense 
in the make-up of 
every human be- 
ing, and we set 
out to appeal to 
that artistic sense. 
It was not our 
purpose to turn 
an artist loose and 
tell him to go as 
far as he liked, 
but rather to en- 
courage our archi- 
tect to combine 
artistic beauty 
with convenience 
and dignity. 

One of the de- 
vices our archi- 
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tect used, that adds both beauty and 
dignity, is hand-wrought iron dec- 
orations. You begin to feel the effect 
of this before you enter the bank, for 
the main entrance is decorated with 
a lace work of 
wrought iron. 

As soon as the 
visitor enters the 
hallway, the pleas- 
ant effect begins to 
grow, for the wide 
marble stairway be- 
fore him is also dec- 
orated with the same 
material. Large 
gates, half way up 
the steps, are made 
of wrought iron. 
The railings and the 
toreheres are of the 
same material. 

The stairway is 
made of two colors 
of marble, as you will 
see in the picture. 
The center is black, 
to give the effect of 
carpeted steps be- 
side the white. 

The light area at 
the top of the steps 
entices the visitor to 
come up. If our banking room had 
not been flooded with light, it would 
certainly not be so attractive, and it 
would not be so enticing to the person 
standing at the bottom of the stair- 
way. But he sees a beautiful, light, 
airy room and begins at once to ap- 
preciate the colorful effect of the 
decorations. 

The person at the foot of the stairs 
ean see the leaded glass ceiling. It 
was the endeavor of the architects to 
secure a type of lace grille work in 
this ceiling, similar to the fine grilles 
in Spain and Italy in the 15th and 
16th centuries, and develop these 
grille compositions in leaded glass 
for skylight patterns. This is one of 
the richest and most successful of 


skylight grilles that has yet been 
executed. 
That is sufficient to entice our 


visitor to the top of the stairs, and 
when he reaches the top, he sees a 
spacious lobby, 50 by 90 feet. 

The main lobby is the modern ex- 
pression of the feeling of cordiality 
in the bank and has been purposely 
designed to give the effect of a ‘‘liv- 
ing room,’’ rather than the old type 
of white marble commercial bank. 

Color and spaciousness are its dis- 
tinguishing qualities and the decora- 
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tive features are in keeping with the 
note of simplicity carried through- 
out the whole building. 

Colors compatible with bank 
psychology have been employed in 
the plaster work, 
which has been ex- 
ecuted along the 


Why This 
Banking 
Room Is So 


Popular 









1. It is homey 
2. It is colorful 
3. It is light 

4, It is spacious 
5. It is artistic 
6 


. It is convenient 


lines of the fine palace ceilings of the 
old world. Blues, golds, greens, yel- 
lows and reds have been worked into 
the square paneling of the ceiling 
and the ornamental frieze. 

The insignia in these various por- 
tions of the ceiling are suggestive of 
the old Greek coins, in which the 
swan, the bee, the eagle’s head, 
grapes and many other symbols have 
been used. 


Old World Influence 
In Lobby 


The marble and tile of the lobby 
floor follows many of the old Roman 
and Italian examples. The main 
quality of the floor is worked in 
geometrical patterns, rich borders of 
American Encaustic tiles. The floor 
is as rich as those in many of the 
great cathedrals of Europe and the 
finest sanctuary floor work of the 
important cathedrals in this country. 

The check desks are of wrought 
iron with plate glass tops. Wrought 
iron has also been used for the cage 
fronts above the counters. The face 
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of the bank cages is of walnut, py. 
tected by a base and counter top of 
Belgian black marble. 

A series of stained glass windoy, 
depicting both bank and city growth 
is one of the outstanding features o} 
the building. They form a partition 
on the second floor dividing a recep. 
tion room from the director’s room, 
They face into the waiting room and 
their colors and patterns are illy. 
minated by the light from the office 
windows behind. In a scheme of 
colored glass and leading, the story 
of the history of the bank and city 
is drawn. 

In the center oval is a bank insignia 
giving the date of the founding of 
the bank, 1874, and the date of begin. 
ning of the new building, 1925. Ip 
four corners around this oval are pic. 
tures symbolizing outstanding events, 
Above are two buildings of the pres. 
ent day, Patten gymnasium and the 
Ward Memorial building, and below 
are two outstanding buildings of the 
past, the old state bank building and 
the old college. Directly below the 
oval are figures representing finance 
and industry. 

The trust department occupies 
large quarters on the third floor of 
the new building. From its south- 
west corner position it overlooks both 
Davis street and Orrington avenue, 
and the windows on those two sides 
make it one of the most pleasant see- 
tions of the bank. 

G. H. Tomlinson, vice president 
and head of the trust department, has 
his office and conference room direct- 
ly back of the clerks’ cages so that he 
is accessible at all times. 

Cages have been outfitted with 
steel counters, electrical automatic 
devices and other modern equipment. 
The furnishing of the department is 
walnut, in keeping with that in the 
rest of the bank. 

Walls are of Caenstone finish, giv- 
ing the quarters a bright, cheerful 
atmosphere. One side of the room is 
of glass and looks out into the mezza- 
nine passageway which has windows 
opening onto the main lobby of the 
bank. 

The cut carving and marble work 
used is of the finest in the vicinity of 
Chicago. The marbles used in the 
decorative features throughout the 
bank include gray Tennessee, Swan- 
ton black, Belgian black, Batesville, 
gray Napoleon and others. The 
counter tops and bases as well as the 
foundations are of Belgian black. 
The walls of the entrance lobby and 
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the stairway are of polished gray 
Batesville. Black and gold marble 
panels have been applied in the in- 
serts between the second and third 
floors. 

The safe deposit department is 
reached through elevator service or 
by a broad marble stair leading to a 
spacious lobby in the basement. 

Adjoining the lobby are a ladies’ 
room, a large community room and 
public telephone booths. 

The community room is available 
for committee meetings and gather. 
ings of various kinds. Arrangements 
may be made with the officers and 
the publie is invited to make use of 
its facilities. 

Leading from the main lobby is a 
large storage room. The construc- 
tion is of a type similar to that of the 
safe deposit vault and is equally 
secure. This has a capacity of 500 
trunks and 2,000 smaller packages. 
A small room with convenient shelves 
located near the door of the vault 
is for the use of the customer desir- 


ing to open or examine packages or 


trunks. 
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SN’T there magic in this interior? Note the fascinating contrast 


between the soft wood panels and the art glass ceiling. 
Childs and Smith, Architects, Chicago 


Trust Department A Bank 
In Itself 


On the third floor is the trust de- 
partment, bookkeepers and filing de- 
partment. The travel service has 
temporary quarters on the first floor, 
to the north of the entranee. The 
safe deposit vaults are in the base- 
ment. 

The top of the entrance stairs gives 
access to the very middle of the bank 
lobby. From there, the public takes 
its business to any department; it 
goes through the tellers’ hands, the 
bookkeepers and computors in what 
may be an approximately straight 
line. If such passages were charted 
they might form a spider web ar- 
rangement, so direct is the line of 
communication of all business trans- 
actions. 

The administrative officers have 
their desks in the southwest corner 
of the main floor. A space has been 
provided there so that it is easily ac- 
cessible to the public and separated 
from the lobby merely by a low 
counter. 


Walnut woodwork is used in the 
wall panels, the counters and the 
furniture. The floor is patterned 
black and white rubber tile. The 
top of the counter is made of black 
marble. 

Besides this particular section, 
there is more officers’ space north of 
the entrance for the realestate loan 
and investment departments which 
is easily accessible. 

Childs and Smith of Chicago were 
the architects. The firm has been 
known for many years for its bank 
buildings throughout the country 
and for their beauty and artistry of 
workmanship. 

Outstanding of its recent projects 
is its association with James Gamble 
Rogers of New York in designing 
and erecting the McKinlock campus 
group of buildings for Northwestern 
University. These buildings were 
awarded the gold medal of the Lake 
Shore Trust and Savings Bank for 
the most beautiful and carefully- 
planned buildings erected in the 
North Central district during the 
year 1926. 
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PAID ON DEPOSITS 
PCT. OF GROSS INCOME 
PCT. OF TOTAL 


DIRECT OPERATING eS 
PCT. OF GROSS INC 


PRO-RATED-FUND CONVERSION) 
EXPENSE 
PCT. OF GROSS INCOME 
PRORATED- INSTITUTIONAL 
PCT. OF GROSS INCOME 
TOTAL, EXPENSES 
OF oRoss INCOME. 
Per. OF T 
OPERATING PROFIT BEFORE} 
PCT. OF GROSS INCOME 
PCT. OF TOTAL 


AVERAGE NET FUNDS 


PROFIT PER $100 OF NET FUNDS 


26.471 
16.5 | 
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Departmental Karnings 


This is one of a series of 
articles on bank administration 


by this author. 


FEW banks, that have 
veloped bond and trust opera- 
lump-sum 


tions, append to a 
operating statement a 
‘‘departmentalized’”’ 
statement of income 
and expenses of these 
operations. True de- 
partmentalized ac- 
counting is still so 
undeveloped, that 
but few banks go 
beyond such state- 
ments. 


Such a ‘‘lump sum”’ 
accounting statement 
yields but one answer— 
the degree of profit or 
loss of the entire ag- 
gregate. This final 
answer may appear 
satisfactory to the chief 
executive and the direc- 
tors providing it re- 
flects an anticipated 
increase over the pre- 
vious year, but whether 
or not it is satisfactory, 
from a comparative 
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de- 


How To Analyze 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Senior Partner, H. N. Stronck & Co., 
Consultants To Banks and Bankers 


Type example of “Lump-Sum” Operating Statement 


This schedule illustrates the form of a typical income 
and expense statement as is in use in the majority of 
banks in the United States. 


Income: Amount 
Interest received—Loans and discounts 
—Bonds and securities 
—Bank balances 
Service charges and exchange 
SEL s. . gead wines coceds Gime dee ceees : 
Bond commissions 
Trust fees 
Safe deposit rentals 


Gross income 
Interest Paid: 
Interest paid—Demand deposits 
—Time deposits 
—Bank balances 
—Borrowed money 
Total Interest Paid 490,550 
Gross Profit $ 937,700 
Expenses: 
Salaries and wages . 
Advertising 
Directors’ fees 
Ser ey er mre re ee ‘ 


Legal expense 
Premium on fidelity bonds 


Stationery and sup _ 
ones and 


Telephone and telegraph 
Travel and entertainment 
Depreciation—Furniture and fixtures 
Miscellaneous expense 
Total Expenses 641,000 


Net Profit before Losses $ 296,700 





The entire series is to be 
published in book form. Send 
your name now if you wish to 
be notified when the book is 
ready. 


earning power standpoint is an- 
other question and one that can- 
not be answered from the figures 


disclosed on that form 
of statement. 

What every progres- 
sive banker desires to 
know is the degree of 
profit or loss on every 
operation, for only 
through such _ knowl- 
edge can he intelligent- 
ly direct its affairs. In 
order to obtain this in- 
formation it is neces- 
sary to institute true 
departmentalized —ae- 
counting plans and de- 
velop these on a ‘‘ fund 
accounting basis.’’ 


This type of account- 
ing and analysis is 
relatively new in the 
banking field, but 
wherever it has been 
applied, and intel- 
ligently utilized, it was 
accompanied by 
phenomenal results. 
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The type of analysis, to be illustrated, 
was developed by the author, in con- 
nection with his ‘‘Earning Power 
Examination of Banks,’’ for in such 
examinations it is essential that all 
of the underlying factors which af- 
fect the profits of an institution be 
elearly disclosed. 


In order to illustrate the method, 
the ‘‘lump = sum’’ 
statement is ‘‘ broken 
down’’ into its basic 
elements as shown on 
the accompanying 
chart, ‘‘Type Exam- 
ple of Departmental- 
ized Operating State- 
ment.”’ 

In the illustration, 
the sources of income 
were: 

1. From interest 
and discounts: 

a. Commercial de- 
posits subject to check 

b. Due to banks 
deposits 

e. Special deposit 
funds—publie funds 
and others under spe- 
cial arrangements 

d. Savings de- 
posits 

e. Invested capital 
funds 

These are the funds, 
which are converted 
into earning assets, 
that is, loans and dis- 
counts, bonds and se- 
eurities, due from 
banks, from which 
assets interest income 
(or dividends) is re- 
ceived. 

2. Service charges 
and exchange are al- 
most entirely due to 
commercial demand 
deposit operations, hence, credited as 
income to ‘‘commercial.’’ 


3. Collection charges are credited 
to the collection department. 


4. Bond commissions are the only 
real source of income of a bond de- 
partment. These are the com- 
missions earned on securities pur- 
chased for re-sale. At times, ‘‘capi- 
tal’’ is ‘‘borrowed’’ by the bond de- 
partment from a fund department, 
but any income from this ‘‘capital’’ 
in the form of interest, is not true 
income for the bond operation. 


5. Trust fees collected for the 
handling of trust accounts, safe- 
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keeping, escrows, and other services 
performed by the trust department. 
6. Safe deposit rentals. 


What a banker especially desires 
to know is: ‘‘What rate of profit 
does the institution earn on its va- 
rious groups of funds—commercial 
deposits, country bank deposits, sav- 
ings deposits, special deposits ?’’ The 


Advantages 


Of Departmental 
Analysis 


. It discloses the rate of profit of each 
class of activity and the factors which 
enter into this rate. 


. It serves as a basis for determining 
sound policies as to departmental 
operations. 


. It measures the degree of managerial 
ability of department heads. 


. It makes possible a more intensive 
control of departmental expenses. 


. It makes possible the introduction of 
a scientific budgetary control. 





illustrated method gives the answer. 

In ‘‘fund departments,’’ four 
groups of costs are involved : 

1. Interest paid on deposits. The 
difference between this and the ‘‘in- 
come from earning assets’’ is the 
‘*gross profit margin’’ on funds em- 
ployed, from which margin must be 
deducted the cost of handling the 
funds and leave an operating profit 
margin sufficiently great to provide 
for losses on earning assets and a 
fair rate of profit for the stock- 
holders. 


2. Direct operating expenses. This 
group of expenses is related directly 


to the cost of handling and recording 
the deposit fund transactions. 

3. Fund conversion expense. This 
is the expense involved in converting 
the deposit and invested capital 
funds into earning assets, and the ad- 
ministration of these ; in other words, 
loan administration cost. 

4. Institutional expense. This is 
so ealled ‘‘overhead’’ 
expense not directly 
related to any one of 
the foregoing three 
expense groups. 

The final answer, in 
this method of ‘‘ fund 
accounting,’’ is the 
profit per $100 of net 
funds. This rate 
should be identical ih 
all banks, for each 
group of deposit 
funds, provided the 
average rate of in- 
come on earning as- 
sets, the diversifica- 
tion of earning assets, 
the number of trans- 
actions per $100 of 
deposit balances and 
the interest-paid rate 
is nearly alike. 

If the interest-paid 
rate, and the policy as 
to the payment of in- 
terest on demand de- 
posits, varies, then 
the ‘‘interest paid on 
deposits to gross in- 
come ratio’’ will vary. 

If the diversifica- 
tion of earning assets 
by types varies, then 
the ‘‘fund conversion 
expense to gross in- 
come ratio’’ will vary. 

If the number of 
transactions handled 
per $100 of deposit 
funds varies, and given equal effi- 
ciency of cost of handling a transac- 
tion, then the ‘‘operating expense to 
gross income ratio’’ will vary. From 
this it can be readily seen that the 
comparison of an overall expense 
ratio of one bank with another bank, 
or with aggregates of a number of 
banks, is relatively meaningless in 
efforts to determine sub-normals of 
expense groups. 

A detailed analysis of many banks, 
by this method, revealed that a cer- 
tain profit rate per $100 of funds 
should be anticipated, and justified, 


for a high earning power rating. In 
(Continued on page 44) 
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OUR customer, as he signs his 

checks, unconsciously furnishes 
you with an intimate picture of him- 
self that is sufficient to identify him 
under many and varying cireum- 
stances. 

This distinetly individual portrait 
has two values: It furnishes a means 
of knowing the man as he really is, 
thus providing a more workable basis 
for doing business with him, and it 
also aids in identifying a man in case 
he voluntarily endeavors to alter his 
identity by changing his style of 
writing. 


Writing Shows Distinctive 
Traits 


It is significant that no matter 
what character people may have, 
there are certain distinctive traits in 
their make-up that show clearly in 
the way they write. Some of their 
pen-strokes become just as individual 
to them, and individualize them in 
just the same way that you recognize 
certain people by the way they walk, 
or whistle, or talk. There is one dif- 
ference however. These are all pure- 
ly physical characteristics while the 
handwriting traits are the reflections 
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‘Slow Pay! 


¥. BUNKER, D. C. S. 


Examiner of Aeirect Documents, Kansas City, Mo. 


HIS is the first of a series in 

which Mr. Bunker will reveal 
a number of outstanding charac- 
teristics of handwriting. Every 
one handling negotiable instru- 
ments should study these simple 
lessons carefully. 


Note that the author does not 
say that all procrastinators fail to 
cross their t’s, but he does say 
that those who do are almost sure 
to be procrastinators. 


So, if you see a t crossed in this 
fashion, you may be sure the 
writer is a procrastinator, al- 
though it doesn’t follow that 
every procrastinator writes in 
such a fashion. 


ey, 


of the inner-man, or the mental side 
of the individual. 

You may have, for example, among 
your associates someone who is either 
inclined to be or is an habitual pro- 
erastinator. Select a page of his 
handwriting and you will find that 
more often than not, the cross-bar of 
the small t is back of the t-stem. 


In just the same way, when you 
find your customer Arthur Smith 
failing to cross his t-stems, but with 
the cross-bar back of the stem of the 
letter, you may know that he rates 
low in promptness. He will fail in 
doing things on time, although he 
may have seemed to make a great 
show of activity. 

This trait will show in all his busi- 
ness dealings and in addition to be- 
ing slow-pay, he will, in all probabil- 
ity, be a mediocre business man. 


Would Reveal Forgery 


He is simply lacking in a moral 
realization of the importance of be- 
ing on time. If he were to forge 
Hattie Brown’s name, this one trait 
that is his, and which is a reflection 
of the way he thinks and does things, 
would almost certainly catch him up. 

It is to be noted that while the 
handwriting in the above-illustrated 
note is similar, not all the t’s are 
erossed in the manner described. 


This shows how simple it would be 
to forge a name to a note, vet fail to 
make it fool-proof. Any teller, with 
an eye open for this idiosyneracy, 
would eateh the flaw instantly. 
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Dividend No. 1— 


Wool worth about $5 


F sheep were listed on the New 

York Stock Exchange today, ewes 
would be quoted upwards of $100 
each. 

Why not? Is not the value of an 
investment judged by the dividends 
it pays? 

At present prices of lamb and 
wool, good ewes are paying 100% 
dividends when han- 
dled as a side issue on 
corn belt farms. Past 
records show that at 
no time in the history 
of the sheep business 
has a ewe failed to pay 
out its original cost, 
plus upkeep and a 
profit. 

Certainly every 
banker with farmer 
customers should be 
fully appreciative of 
the possibilities of 
small flocks of sheep 
which have in many 
eases been overlooked 
in the eow-sow-hen pro- 
grams which have been 
carried on in many 
communities. 

Sheep were kept in 
enormous numbers in 
the East in Colonial 
times. A century ago 
Vermont was our lead- 
ing sheep state. Being 
essentially an extensive 
type of husbandry, the 
sheep industry moved 
on West in the advance 
of farming and took 
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Bankers have an opportunity to 
aid farmer customers by aiding 
the financing of small flocks 


By PERRY V. EWING 


Managing Editor, The American Sheep Breeder 


their last stronghold in the great In- 
ter-mountain Plateau. In 1915 the 
sheep population reached the west- 
ward limit and has since been work- 
ing back East. This has been due to 
breaking up of ranges in the West 
and a growing appreciation of farm 
flocks as profit makers. 

Sustained high prices for lamb 


7 Reasons For 


Encouraging Small 


Flocks of Sheep 


1. Ewes pay 100% dividends in small 
flocks 


2. Conditions are suitable for sheep 
in almost every farming community 


3. Nine out of ten farms can support 
25 to 50 breeding ewes with no addi- 
tional labor 


4. Sheep destroy 90% of all varieties 
of weeds 


5. The wool pays the cost of produc- 
tion 
6. The lambs make the profit 


7. Even with a 40% reduction in 
lamb prices, good ewes would still re- 
turn a satisfactory profit 





Two Dividends Yearly 
From Shee 





Dividend No. 2— 
Lambs worth about $15 


and wool have caused an increase in 
the sheep business, and as the limit 
of expansion was reached in the West 
in 1915 the only further expansion 
possible was in the form of farm 
flocks. Economically, 
this is sound and it will 
place the industry on 
the most stable basis 
possible. 

For the good of the 
community every bank- 
er can well afford to 
support and foster 
flock husbandry wher- 
ever conditions are 
suitable. Fortunately, 
conditions: are suit- 
able for sheep in al- 
most every farming 
community and no land 
is too high priced for 
profitable sheep hus- 
bandry. 

Sheep produce two 
crops annually—wool 
and lamb. We con- 
sume upwards of half 
a billion pounds of wool 
annually, but our 
domestic production is 
less than 300,000,000 
pounds. Many years we 
import more than we 
grow. 

The present prosper- 
ity in the industry is 
due largely to lamb 
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prices. Of all meat animals, lamb was 
the first to recover after the post- 
war deflation and they have since 
held the lead and are now relatively 
much higher than either cattle or 
hogs. 


We have never been heavy lamb 
eaters. The per capita consumption 
is below six pounds. This compares 
with Canada’s 20 pounds, England’s 
26 pounds and New Zealand’s 100 
pounds. The room for expansion is 
obvious. 

The recent campaigns to stimulate 
increased consumption of lamb have 
scarcely increased the per capita con- 
sumption because increased supplies 
were not available to provide for 
more than the increase in population, 
but the campaigns have helped 
maintain prices appreciably and 
have so stimulated the appetite for 
lamb that in spite of expansion in 
production in the past six years 
further expansion will be readily 
absorbable at profitable prices. The 
future of both wool and lamb prices 
is assured. 

With the limit of expansion in 
the West, which is still the center 
of production, expansion can take 
place only in the Mississippi Valley 
and the East. This expansion is tak- 
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Sheep fit into any type of farming 


ing place largely and logically in the 
form of establishment of ewe flocks 
bred in the West and in lamb-feed- 
ing operations, a natural sequence of 
breeding in the West and feeding in 
the Corn Belt on the road to Eastern 
consuming centers. 


50,000 Sheep For Corn 
Belt Farms 


That the situation is appreciated is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1928 
about 90,000 western-bred yearling 
ewes were imported into Maryland, 
Tennessee and Eastern States for 
early lamb production. Of these 
ewes, but few stopped in the Corn 
Belt, where they logically belong. 
This year there are but about 50,000 
surplus western yearling ewes of de- 
sirable breeding and type available, 
which will find homes on Corn Belt 
farms. Many communities that are 
awake are now seeking these ewes, 
which will move Eastward in July 
after shearing. 

With conditions as they are, there 
is nothing that will enhance the value 
of corn belt land, put it on a paying 
basis, and in short, promote agricul- 
tural prosperity in a community, 
quicker than a general establishment 
of farm flocks of the right type. 






























Nine out of ten farms can support 
from 25 to 50 breeding ewes with no 
additional labor. They will not only 
enrich the soil, but they are the best 
seavengers and readily eat and des- 
troy 90% of all varieties of weeds 
and convert otherwise worthless 
roughage into wool and lamb. The 
cost of maintaining a flock is low and 
most farm flock owners consider the 
wool pays for the cost of production 
and the lambs are profit. 

Ask the average flock owner. He 
will tell you that he values his ewes 
at around $15, that his wool returns 
him $4 to $5 per head and that he 
sells an average of a lamb and a half 
per ewe, bringing him around $15. 

No one has systematically advo- 
eated farm flocks and but few bank- 
ers have taken the trouble to post 
themselves on farm flocks so as to 
lend financial assistance. 

In any move to inerease farm 
flocks, care should be exercised in the 
selection of both ewes and rams. 
Good healthy, well-bred range ewes 
are most desirable (of a type bred to 
produce a heavy fleece of wool and an 
early-maturing lamb) preferably a 
yearling, because then it is good for a 
seven year stay on a corn belt farm 


(Continued on page 45) 
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acapture 
made by wide- 
awake Town 
Guards. 











HIS torn 
piece of 
cardboard was 
the most dam- 
aging piece of 
evidence in the 
conviction of 
two Illinois 
bandits. 


Bandits Identified 


By Torn Spotter’s Plan 


LLINOIS bankers have proved 

that something beside guns is 
efficacious in catching a bandit. 

A few scraps of paper proved to 
be the most damaging evidence in 
eatching and convicting two men who 
held up the Exchange State Bank of 
Golden, Il]. Golden has a population 
of about 700 people, and it is im- 
portant to note that this is the ap- 
proximate size of towns in which 
more than 80% of such robberies 
take place. 

This village had town guards, but 
no silent alarm had been provided 
in the bank to notify the guards of 
trouble. Because of this, the bandits 
had time to get a good start before 
the alarm was given. The sheriff of 
the county was notified, and he im- 
mediately sent notice to all town 
guards in the county as well as in ad- 
joining counties, and every road was 
immediately put under guard. 

After several hours of patrolling 
the highways, it was concluded that 
the bank robbers had made a clean 
get-away, and so -far as the town 
guards and their guns are concerned, 
the bandits had made a get-a-way. 

However, town guards are able to 
do other things besides handle guns, 
and that is why this story is written. 
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One group of guards including 
John B. Bedele, F. W. Wittler, 
dealer in farm supplies, and W. F. 
Seckman, garage owner, together 
with members of the Fowler Town 
Guard, drove to a certain point on 


Six Steps In The 
Capture 


1. Alarm sent to sheriff 
at once 


2. Sheriff notified Town 
Guards in surrounding 
counties 


3. Local guards mobil- 
ized on important highways 


4. Seraps of paper dis- 
covered 


5. Handwriting on paper 
identified by expert 


6. The writer, who was 
the spotter, convicted with 
his accomplice 





one of the roads where they intended 
to station themselves. 

After arriving and looking about 
a little, someone discovered a number 
of freshly-torn pieces of cardboard 
that had evidently been thrown from 
a ear. 


Most people would have thought 
nothing of this, but these men care- 
fully gathered every piece and pains- 
takingly put them together to form 
what you see reproduced in the illus- 
tration herewith. When these pieces 
were all put together, they discovered 
that they had found a sketch of the 
bank that had just been robbed. It 
was very evident that this was the 
plan that had been supplied by the 
spotter so that the hold-up men might 
do their work more effectively. 


In the end this proved to be the 
most damaging piece of evidence 
against the men who were finally 
convicted of the crime, but just how 
was it used to capture the robbers? 


In the first place, the diagram was 
turned over to the sheriff who em- 
ployed a handwriting expert. This 
man was able to identify the hand- 
writing as that of John Barnhill. 
He was immediately apprehended 
and later another man by the name 

(Continued on page 45) 
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WICE a year op- 

portunity is af- 
forded to note the 
trend in American 
banks. These occa- 
sions are the publish- 
ing of the Ranp MCNatty BANKERS 
Directory, which is revised on the 
basis of the January and July state- 
ments. 

A consolidated capitulation for the 
January 1929 statement appears on 
the opposite page and reveals total 
resources of $74,359,011,549. 

Compare this with the total re- 
sources in the consolidated capitula- 
tion for July 1928, which was 
$70,883,514,315, and you will see 
that the total resources are growing 
in units of billions of dollars. 

In the meantime, the number of 
banks is decreasing for, whereas 
there were 27,025 banks in July 
1928, there are only 26,643 banks in 
January 1929. 

This decrease in number of banks 
is led by state banks and trust com- 
panies—there being 294 less at the 
end of the six months period. There 
are 89 less national banks, and nine 
less private banks. 

The January issue of the Ranp 
M©Natiy Bankers DireEcTorY gives 
all of the details represented by this 
consolidated capitulation. At least 
50 questions are answered regarding 
every bank in the United States and 
Canada. A list of these questions 
is printed on this page. 

Some of the other information the 
directory contains is: a_ selected 
list of leading investment dealers; 
finance and acceptance corporations ; 
a list of bank recommended at- 
torneys; 80 up-to-date Ranp 
MCNALLY maps; population figures 
for all bank towns; a list of all non- 
bank towns, giving the nearest bank- 
ing point; a digest of the laws affect- 
ing banking, including national, 
state and Canadian; bank purchas- 
ing officer’s guide containing the 
names and addresses of manufac- 
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Trend Toward: Stronger Banks 


Shown In New Blue Book 


The Change In Six Months 


turers of every conceivable bank 
equipment or supply; complete list 
of officers of the various bankers or- 
ganizations; selected list of the im- 
portant foreign banks in all coun- 
tries ; list of bank directors for every 
bank in the United States and 
Canada; complete information re- 
garding the Federal Reserve System, 
Federal Farm Land Banks, and so on. 
It is interesting to note that when 
a comparison is made of the classi- 
fication of banks by deposits, it is 
found that the number of banks 
having less than a million dollars in 
deposits shows the greatest decrease 
—there being a loss in this class of 
989 for the six months period. 
There is also a loss of 4 banks in 
the classification showing deposits of 
$40,000,000 and over, and a loss of 
5 banks in the classification show- 
ing deposits of $10,000,000 to 


50 Questions Answered 


About Every Bank in the 
United States and Canada in the 


Ranp MENALLY 
BANKERS DIRECTORY 


Name of Bank? Comptroller? 
Address? Auditor? 
County and Location on Trust Officer? 

Map? Assistant Trust Officers? 
Year established? Directors? 
A. B, A. Transit Number? — Trustees? 
Par value stock? ‘apital? 
Last sale stock? Surplus and Profits? 
Percentage Dividend? posits? <a 
New Bank? Miscellaneous Liabilities? 
Closed Bank? Loans and Discounts? 
Savings Department? Bonds and Securities? 
Trust Department? Member Investment Bankers 
Bond Department? Association? 


Safe Deposit Department? State Bank? 
Member American Bankers National Bank? 


Association? Private Bank? 

Member State Bankers Chairman of Board? 
Association? President? 

Member Clearing House? Vice Presidents? 

Member Federal Reserve Cash and Exchange? 
System? M neous Resources? 


Principal Correspondents? 


Assistant Cashiers? Branches? 
Treasurer? Successor to? 
Assistant Treasurers? Merger of? 

? Former name? 
Assistant Secretaries? 


989 Less banks with deposits under a million 
103 more banks with deposits over a million 
Growth in total resources of nearly 33 billion 


$25,000,000. 

On the other hand, 
there is a gain of 
three banks in the 
classification with 
deposits $25,900,000 
to $40,000,000, a gain of nine banks 
in the classification having devosits 
of $5,000,000 to $10,000,000, and a 
gain of 100 banks in the classification 
showing deposits of $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. 

There is a very definite moving up 
toward the goal of deposits of 
$1,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

Of course, these changes in deposit 
classification are influenced a great 
deal by mergers, consolidations, and 
so on, and are not influenced entirely 
by the opening of new banks or the 
closing of old ones. 

In general, the January 1929 
Ranp MENatiy BANKERS DIRECTORY 
shows a strengthening of banking 
in the United States. 


Telling The Value of Training 
Encourages Savings 


The Franklin Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia has put out an_ inter- 
esting brochure featuring an educa- 
tional fund plan. This points out 
that an untrained man earns an av- 
erage of $1,200 a year or a total life 
earning of $43,000, while a high- 
school graduate earns a yearly av- 
erage of $2,200 with total life earn- 
ings of $78,000, thus giving a cash 
valuation of $35,000 to his high- 
school education. The  college- 
trained man averages $6,000 a year, 
reaches his maximum at 60 years 
when the other men are through, and 
has a total life earning of $150,000, 
an excess of $72,000 over the 
life earnings of the high school 
gcraduate—$107,000 over the life 
earnings of the untrained man. 


Friendship is a great asset in bank- 
ing but not the friendship of idle- 
ness. 
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IMPORTANT: This tabulation covers only institutions performing the functions of a bank. Some publishers, 
but whose business is confined to the selling of investments. 


STATE 


Alabama. 
Alaska.......- 
Arizona. 
Arkansas...... 
eCalifornia. . .. 
Colorado... ... 
Connecticut. . . 


Dist. of Col.... 
Florida... .... 
Georgia...... 
Hawaii. 
Idaho... 
ee 
Indiana 


Kentucky... 
Louisiana. ..-. 


Maryland 
Massachusetts - 
Michigan 
Minnesota... - 
Mississ 


NewHampshire 
New Jersey .-.- 
New Mexico... 


North Carolina 
North Dakota. 
banedseces 
Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania. - 
Rhode Island. 

South Carolina 
South Dakota. 


Virginia....... 
Washington... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming ----. 


CONSOLIDATED CAPITULATION FOR JANUARY 1929 STATEMENTS 


| 
Total 
Nat'l 
|Banks 
| 


107 
4 
15 
77 
2064 
121 
65 
17 
13 
62 
87 
2 
44 
488 
225 
270 
248 
140 
41 
54 
83 
157 


571 

73 
132 
327 
320 


Total 

State _ Total 
Bankg Private 
andTrust Banks? 


Cos. 


265 
14 
58 

350 

2356 

161 


Total 
All 
Banks 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus 
and 
Profits 


Capital Deposits 


Such information is naturally misleading. 


Accepts. 


L. of C., ete. 





30,683,430 $ 
775,990 
4,307,780 
14,478,490 
195,041,378 
17,343,160 
133,689,910 
19,110,010 
25,920,560 
26,725,690 
37,246,943 
ern 
303,707'508 
66,154,538 
44'611,355 
28,227,510 
42'779,928 
29,051,980 
35,436,926 
81,943,380 
356,675,030 
127,025,500 
49,979,691 
14,472,911 
87,504,319 
8434.790 
19,882,197 
1,786,280 
30,174,230 
226; 209,600 
1,586,770 
1,831;905,293 
35,384,538 
6,519,080 
198,219,130 
16,823,310 
14'648,130 
817,864,550 
40'885,780 
14,159,050 
7,196,844 
31,049,380 
81,569,499 
7,817,950 
23,354,240 
49,896,390 
18,341,200 
37'827.720 
56,296,980 
3,767,040 


305,116,700 $ 
12,976,120, 
89,302,080 

239,561,730 

3,280,466,501 

329,944,420 

1,221,595,490 

137,839,070 

264'613,480 

375,172,710 

387,102,083 
79,633,190 
97,538,410 

4,132;069;966 

911,503,785 

909'449,703 

470,159,320 

482,412,380, 

468,917,580 

404,492,000 

810,926,900 

4,088,484,328 
1,907,964,960 
1,013,962,650 

237,378,700 

1,345,818,610 

186,030,421 

480,120,390 
42,603,670 

283,658,000 

2,381,238,314 
37,185,380 
18,646,579,060, 

422'141,270 

184,579,550 

2,765,828,590 

515,285,570 

296,742,450 

5,402,439,630 

508,143,530 

203,386,821 

157,867,950 

453,651,819 

1,295,127,585 

160,233,100 

255,824,770 

492'733,741 

484,625,750 

346,317,751 

982,644,100 
69,661,580 


30,763,100 $ 
915,000 
5,326,000 
21,592,100 
198,767,170 
17,915,000 
45,301,910 
10,571,527 
24,593,730 
31,501,500 
41,438,045 
4,717,200 
6,107,500 
288,596,510 
77,254,016 
68,587,800 
39,143,500 
43,761,375 
34,218,190 
13,125,800 
38,998,200 
138,693,280 
110,972,771 
59,232,500 
16,828,430 
109,355,400 
11,375,000 
33,533,700 
3,311,600 
8,751,000 
138,297,050 
2,565,000 
768,059,070 
38,117,135 
13,580,000 
182,753,550 
35,537,250 
20,471,000 
355,956,859 
13,840,000 
19,365,558 
11,246,400 
42,406,718 
117,986,413 
11,892,400 
9,286,000 
55,379,860 
32,386,500 
33,522,200 
67,041,000 

4,310,000 


36,266,240 $ 
159,280 
1,627,910 
9,492,390 
202,282,580 
7,528,100 
34,663,560 
5,528,080 
13,801,860 
18,585,950 
28,719,470 
6,926,370 
3,571,070 
277,287,930 
154,995,765 
22,324,160, 
14,836,880 
50,838,600 
59,113,880 
29,948,670 
34,519,190 
281,448,080 
130,013,240 
34,485,860 
16,768,000 
61,508,860 
3,228,740 
18,135,230 
1,414,770 
10,586,490 
148,038,486 
1,478,670 
1,786,241,710 
37,911,840 
6,189,760 
161,919,730 
14,358,090 
8,856,080 
381,946,540 
23,663,710 
12,009,610 
2,706,890 
55,241,350 
81,201,950 
23,040,610 
12,589,230 
56,720,400 
20,642,290 
28,123,499 
47,986,400 
1,796,290 


4,483,270,340 


Total 
Liabilities 


402,829,470 § 


14,826,390 
100,563,770 
285,124,710 

3,876,557,629 
372,730,680 
1,435,250,870 
173,048,687 
328,929,630 
451,985,850 
494,506,541 
97,247,560 
111,528,420 
5,001,661,914 
1,209,908,104 
1,044,973,018 
552,367,210 
619,792,283 
591,301,630 
483,003,396 
966,387,670 
4,865,300,718 
2,275,976,471 
1,157,660,701 
285,448,041 
1,604,187,189 
209,068,951 
551,671,517 

49,116,320 
333,169,720 

2,893,783,450 

42,815,820 

23,032,785,133 
533,554,783 
210,868,390 
3,308,721,000 
582,004,220 
340,717,660 
6,958,207,579 
586,533,020 
248,921,039 
179,018,084 
582,349,267 
1,575,885,447 
202,984,060 
301,054,240 
654,730,391 
555,995,740 
445,791,170 
1,153,968,480 

79,534,910 


74,416,348,943 


Loans and 
Discounts 


248,901,220 $ 


5,849,820 
49,301,325 
165,828,460 
2,115,796,750 
174,007,686 
831,846,773 
95,611,030 
189,626,170 
213,066,180 
300,605,532 
52,353,450 
48,891,010 
2,901,812,171 
639,724,469 
620,608,013 
295,113,700 
378,368,210 
344,940,460 
213,580,300 
492,329,960 
2,899,420,250 
1,190,658,827 
540,275,090 
166,944,542 
864,397,650 
99,556,060 
314,285,623 
29,014,750 
151,531,360 
1,489,043,500 
20,861,750 
10,672,184,913 
355,898,200 
100,802,061 
1,973,279,710 
260,441,720 
146,881,630 
3,541,717,530 
286,390,140 
141,891,226 
87,596,234 
345,964,630 
822,451,090 
121,470,930 
172,654,410 
443,179,960 
268,698,740 
294,784,330 
659,926,750 
40,481,200 


~ 38,880,847,495 


Bonds and 
Securities 


60,209,010 $ 
4,932,890 
27,141,200 
38,155,992 
972,698,750 
94,241,703 
449,501,850 
53,005,230 
63,301,610 
121,026,690 
65,648,320) 
23,716,270 
30,561,290 
1,002,988,371 
236,236,200 
201,659,510 
115,557,700 
122,389,050 
89,299,090 
214,570,642 
318,591,950 
1,299,190,003 
652,355,852 
375,896,530 
50,940,660 
367,015,910 
55,631,670 
95,259,107 
8,416,150 
155,389,690 
1,011,544,070 
11,754,100 
6,183,916,151 
57,431,275 
51,556,495 
680,264,270 
144,607,790 
113,862,170 
2,177,623,780 
244,631,970 
46,791,182 
40,952,261 
64,879,150 
263,796,020 
34,966,400 
94,699,510 
94,220,520 
162,484,043 
68,090,830 
282,046,950 
17,846,360 


19,213,494,187 


Miscellaneous 


19,641,410 $ 
478,230 
4,586,040 
11,773,470 
219,864,780 
10,528,600 
46,866,740 
7,040,400 
26,249,360 
22,594,250 
26,066,822 
6,422,210 
6,496,490 
223,553,441 
154,640,807 
54,618,353 
22,917,790 
28,973,520 
48,587,950 
23,437,400 
36,449,070 
211,536,430 
115,698,910 
43,036,042 
11,365,190 
56,417,840 
7,378,650 
23,646,910 
2,345,290 
6,983,240 
125,341,350 
1,130,060 
1,242,620,540 
27,020,600 
15,791,340 
179,718,860 
24,205,320 
13,407,690 
350,457,030 
10,599,620 
14,970,360, 
10,708,090 
59,743,120 
81,463,710 
7,958,350 
15,037,910 
30,305,530 
21,844,170 
5,259,110 
41,916,069 
2,588,150 


Exch: 
from 


for reasons of their ewn, include in their tabulation all those concerns whose names th: 
We carry the names of thousands of such institutions but they are not included in this ta 


RESOURCES 


Cash and 
Due 
anks 


72,512,240'$ 
3,566,510 
19,428,800 
69,097,620 
567,578,134 
93,774,510) 
106,804,820 
17,373,680 
49,652,550 
95,150,910 
101,672,044 
14,755,660 
25,240,850 
871,112,717 
177,818,721 
164,924,179 
117,599,710 
89,902,834 
108,241,899) 
30,931,890 
118,591,630 
450,872,050 
316,255,700 
196,752,266 
55,374,004 
315,425,580 
46,484,890 
116,624,350 
9,339,540 
19,669,110 
267,130,320 
9,065,740 
4,910,075,925 
92,964,970 
40,284,500 
476,242,315 
151,110,197 
66,424,269 
887,034,175 
44,843,000 
45,437,610 
39,688,370 
111,019,310 
406,661,401 
38,563,110 
18,527,840 
86,548,240 
102,865,440 
57,393,178 
169,283,445 
18,694,410 


3,782,282,614|  12,482,387,253 


blish 
Gatien. 


Total 
Resources 


401,263,880 
14,827,450 
100,457,365 
284,855,542 
3,875,938,414 
372,552,499 
1,435,020,183 
173,030,340 
328,829,690 
451,838,030 
493,992,718 
97,247,590 
111,189,640 
4,999,466,700 
1,208,420,197 
1,041,810,055 
551,188,900 
619,633,614 
591,069,399 
482,520,232 
965,962,610 
4,861,018,733 
2,274,969,289 
1,155,959,928 
284,624,486 
1,603,256,980 
209,051,270 
549,815,990 
49,115,730 
333,573,400 
2,893,059,240 
42,811,650 
23,008,797 ,529 
533,315,045 
208,434,396 
3,309,505,155 
580,365,027 
340,575,759 
6,956,832,515 
586,464,730 
249,090,378 
178,944,955 
581,606,210 
1,574,372,221 
202,958,790 
300,919,670 
654,254,250 
555,892,393 
445,527,448 
1,153,173,214 
79,610,120 


74,359,011,549 


nc] 
N 


GrandTotalU § 7,648 18,301 694 26,643 3,509,248,817| 5,364,776,128|  61,059,053,658 
ett nh eit ct tt is rt tt nn SSS SSS nS SS a a a ee a A SS eS SS A a A ANS 
aThere are also 439 branches of national banks and 359 branches of state banks in California. 


*Under State Supervision. t This does not include corporations, firms and individuals whose names appear herein but which are doing an investment business only. 


CANADA 


ee ee ee ee enee 


Alberta.... 
British Columbia. . 
Manitoba......... 
New Brunswick. . . 
Newfoundland. ... 
Nova Scotia....... 
OS Sr ore 
Prince Edward Island. 
0 eee \ 
Saskatchewan............. 
St. Pierre et Miquelon...... 
ees wa 

Total, Canadian Banks 


y for 


January, 1929. 
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Your Bank May Be Liable | 


When: 


1. Wrong bonds are delivered 
2. Cashier makes an agreement out- 


side the bank 


3. A note is altered by bank 


Mistake In Delivery of Bonds 


Q. In delivering securities to the 
president of a mining corporation 
through error a bank included $1,000 
in coupon bonds which were the prop- 
erty of another person. The bank 
informed the president of the cor- 
poration of the mistake as soon as it 
was discovered and demanded the 
return of the bonds. The latter did 
not deny receipt of the bonds, but 
was unable to return them because 
they had passed into the possession 
of another. What course is open to 
the bank to recover the bonds or 
their value? 

A. If the-president of the cor- 
poration was representing his com- 
pany in receiving the bonds, the lat- 
ter would be liable for the loss. If 
the transaction was personal, between 
the bank and the president of the 
corporation, the bank will have to 
look to the president only for reim- 
bursement, which may be enforced 
by an action for the value of the 
bonds against the latter. Or, if the 
present holder of the bonds is not 
a good-faith, or innocent purchaser 
for value, it is probable that an ac- 
tion in replevin against him would 
find for their recovery. 


Validity of Cashier’s Agreement 
Made Outside the Bank 


Q. A firm of merchants sold a 
note in the sum of $2,000 to a bank. 
The note was given by its maker to 
secure the payment of an account in- 
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By LESLIE CHILDS 


volving machinery. The maker died, 
and the administrator of his estate 
offered to turn the machinery back 
in payment of the note, and the mer- 
chants, payees of the note, recom- 
mended that this offer be accepted 
because of doubt of the solvency of 
the estate. The cashier of the bank 
that held the note was called to the 
merchants’ place of business, and 
while there agreed to hold the mer- 
chants free from liability on the 
note, stating that he was sure the 
maker’s estate was solvent, and that 
he would file the note against it. 
Through oversight, the note was not 
filed in time to participate as a claim 
of the third class. The estate proved 
insolvent, and the note became un- 
collectable for lack of funds to pay 
claims of the class in which it fell. 
The question of the validity of the 
agreement of the cashier to hold the 
merchants free from liability on this 
note, in view of the fact that this 
agreement was made outside the 
bank, now arises. Is the bank bound 
by this agreement ? 

A. Probably, yes. From the 
facts as stated, it appears that the 
merchants relied upon the promise of 
the cashier that they would not be 
held liable upon the note. Further, 
it appears that the loss was caused by 
the failure of the bank to file the note 
in time. In the light of which, the 
mere fact that the agreement was 
made outside the bank will not re- 
lieve the latter from its terms. 





Alteration of Note by Bank 


Q. A business man sought to 
raise money on a note for $500 that 
he had taken from a farmer in pay- 
ment for a tractor. He offered this 
note to the eashier of his bank. 
When the latter observed that the 
note was for two years, he declined to 
buy it because the bank was not 
authorized to acquire paper that ran 
longer than one year. The business 
man thereupon agreed to take up the 
note within one year, and the cashier 
wrote the word ‘‘one’’ above the 
word ‘‘two,’’ and took the note. At 
the end of a year, the bank sought to 
enforce the note against the maker, 
and the latter set up that there had 
been a material alteration in the note. 
The bank then sought to show that 
the alteration was innocently made, 
and merely for the purpose of show- 
ing that the payees were to take up 
the note at the end of one year. 
What are the rights of the parties in 
this situation? 

A. Coneeding that the altera- 
tion was innocently made, it was 
material and will prevent the bank 
from recovering upon the note. If 
the transaction had stopped there, 
the right of the bank to recover upon 
the original consideration might 
have been preserved. However, in 
view of the attempt of the bank to 
enforce this altered instrument, it is 
probable that its right of recovery in 
any form against the maker of this 
note will be denied. 
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This chart shows that banks buy 
bonds when prices are high and not 
when prices are low —it indicates 
the need for broad private investor 
support of the market. 


¢ ee 


N the fall of 1928, I attended two 

interesting national conventions, 
held less than a month and less than 
an hour’s ride apart. At both of 
them, the fly in the ointment was 
‘*What’s happened to bonds ?”’ 

As a matter of fact, nothing had 
happened to bonds. Just nothing 
whatever. 

If anything, they were worth 
more than they had been, because 
the issuing governments, munici- 
palities, railroads, utilities and in- 
dustrial corporations, were rounding 
out a year of unexampled prosperity, 
and because the people of the 
country had more surplus money to 
invest than ever before. 

As a matter of fact, something had 
happened—not to bonds, but to 
banks and large corporations with 
reserves of cash on hand. Interest 
rates had changed, and the bank de- 
mand for bonds had slackened notice- 
ably. At the same time, corporation 
reserves and the funds of private in- 
vestors instead of supporting the 
bond market were supporting the 
stock market. Banks which might 
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Stable Bond Values 


¥ bankers alive to their responsibility 


for fluctuations in bond prices? . 


Helping investment houses create broad, 
private holdings is a duty—and an act of 


self-protection. 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


have liked to sell their bonds and 
take advantage of increased interest 
rates were faced with the fact that 
if sold on that market, their. bonds 
would realize so much less than cost 
that quite a substantial part of the 
interest collected since their purchase 
would be wiped out by depreciation. 

It was in effect as if the banks of 
America had formed a conspiracy to 
raise the price of a certain invest- 
ment when they wanted to buy, and 
to depress that price when they 
wanted to sell. 

The bond men were not to blame. 
They had simply sold to quantity 
buyers, who were bidding for 
earning assets. The issuing cor- 
porations were not to blame. They 
had found it cheaper to borrow long 
money than short, and in many cases 
they had found it possible to refund 
obligations already assumed, but sub- 
ject to redemption with new issues at 
lower interest charges. 

The great houses of original issue 
were not to blame. They had per- 
fected as good a system of rigid 
investigation, technical and legal 
safeguard, adequate protection and 
economical distribution, as the world 
has ever seen. 

Even the banks were not to blame. 
It was not their fault, but their omis- 
sion. Not their fault, certainly, in 


buying sound investments for sur- 
plus funds, to select those that - 
yielded the best obtainable return, 
with-a presumably proper degree of 
liquidity but their omission -cer- 
tainly, in not helping to create and 
insisting on the creation of a non- 
bank, volume market for sound 
securities. 

Suppose before a bank bought one 
bond of a given issue, it had insisted 
that at least half of that issue be 
in the hands of private investors who 
had bought outright for permanent 
investment, as is practically the case 
in the business of one national bond 
house that I know. 

Suppose that, having bought bonds 
to a certain amount, it had proceeded 
to create among its own depositors 
sufficient appetite for bonds to 
absorb that entire holding—or at 
least one-half of it—whenever the 
bank was willing to sell at cost price, 
or even a point higher? 

The first requirement would not 
be so hard for investment bankers 
to comply with, if deposit ‘bankers 
were taking care of the second. And 
if deposit bankers exercise enough 
foresight to create a real demand for 
bonds outside of their own ranks, 
the issuing, underwriting, and dis- 
tributing houses will be only too 
glad to place one-half of every issue 


VERY bank, however small, 


should cooperate in educat- 


ing its public on sound securities 











with probable holders and only float 
the other half with possible sellers. 
Even houses which deal exclusively 
with banks have always shown a 
marked preference for the banks 
which are instrumental in getting 
their issues into private and _ per- 
manent hands. 

Which is not such a very round- 
about way of saying that every bank, 
however small, owes it to itself to per- 
form at least an educational service 
in relation to bond investments by its 
customers. 

I say ‘‘edueational service,’’ and 
frankly, that is the only sense in 
which the average small bank should 
have a bond department. Too many 
banks which have not established. 
and in the very nature of things. 
should not establish regular depart- 
ments for the retail distribution of 
securities, have been obtaining dis- 
tributor discounts on the purchase of 
bonds which they had no real ability, 
and what is more, no real intention 
to distribute. This has proven a back- 
firing form of economy. 

The present attitude of this writer 
excludes the bond man from 
sideration altogether. He deserves 
a great deal of consideration, but let 
us suppose that he deserves none 
and consider sound practice with re- 
gard to bonds from the banker's 
selfish viewpoint, and from no other. 


con- 


Banks Need A Better Bond 
Policy 


A better policy with regard to 
bonds is clearly necessary to every 
American banker with long-run 
profits for his stockholders as_ his 
main objective. 

Well-secured bonds should be— 
nay, they are—the ideal investment 
for any bank demand for 
counter loans does not take up its 
available funds over and above sound 
cash reserve, and secondary reserve 
requirements. 

If we still 
where interest 


whose 


lived in a country 
rates could be much 
higher in one section than in another, 
this would be the without a 


broad non-bank market for bonds. 


case, 


But treating today as today, the 
bank that does not help develop a de- 
mand for bonds among its customers 
should not feel free from ecriti- 
ecism when it buys bonds, unless its 
ratio of time deposits to demand is 
high enough to justify a certain 
mutual-savings-bank viewpoint to- 
ward buying bonds for permanent 
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OME one officer who comes in close 
contact with depositors should speci- 


alize in bonds. 


He should create an appetite for bonds 
among the customers of the bank. 
He should know when they need 


advice. 


He should have positive (not negative) 


advice to give. 


a 


portfolio, and holding to maturity. 

There would be, I think, consid- 
erable advisability in so 
Federal Reserve and State Banking 
regulations that stockholder-owned 
banks would be allowed to segregate 
savings deposits and carry regu- 
lated bond investments of them, or 
part of them at least, as the mutual 
savings banks do, chargeable only 
with amortization of premium and 
subject to mark-up only by amortiza- 
tion of discount. 

But this is a digression from the 
main purpose of this paper, which 
is to point the way to sounder profits 
from the bond operations of the 
average bank. 

First of all, it may be safely said 
that the average bank should either 
go into the bond business or stay 


out of it, and that at 


least nine 


altering 


banks out of ten should follow the 
latter course. 

If vou have the field and the re- 
sources toemploy full-time bond men, 
the size of your deposits need not 
necessarily be a controlling factor. 
But speaking generally, the bank of 
less than five million dollars deposits 
had better develop as a straight bank- 
ing institution until it reaches five 
million before organizing a depart- 
ment for bond transactions. Except 
where such departments are organ- 
ized, the banks of America for their 
own good should help create a bond 
market for other organizations, 
rather than compete irresponsibly, or 
claim recognition for a distributing 
service which they do not perform 
and are not equipped to perform at 
a profit. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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By C. M. DOPLER 


of Edward R. Burt & Co., 
Chicago 


SURVEY of a number of 

banks in small cities of East- 
ern Pennsylvania disclosed that 
the banks lost money on 68% of 
their checking accounts and that 
another 10% failed to show any 
profit. Only 22% were profit- 
able, but these profits were not 
sufficient to offset the losses on 
the 68%. 

In a typical Illinois bank with 
about 2,000 checking accounts 
and approximately $1,750,000 
in commercial deposits, 52% of 
the accounts were below $123, 
which is the balance required to 
compensate the bank for the 
maintenance costs alone with no 
activity costs included. 

Many of the accounts between 
$123 and $3,000 were profitable, 
but the average for 871 accounts 
in this group was an annual loss 
of $3.22 each. 

The earnings on 83 accounts 
with balances in excess of $3,000 
were not sufficient to offset the 
loss on the others and the net re- 
sult for the year in the commer- 
cial department was a loss of 
nearly $5,000. 

A considerable percentage of 
small loans result in a loss be- 
cause the handling costs exceed 
the interest, due to the small size 
or short term of the loan. 


Bank’s Most Important 
Services Are Often Profitless 


Since these illustrations are 
fairly typical of a large number of 
banks, it is evident that perhaps the 
most important functions of the av- 
erage bank are given away free or 
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of Your ixpenses 


1. Place activity charges on 
large unprofitable checking ac- 
counts. 


2. Enforce “stop loss” charges 
on small balance checking ac- 
counts. 


3. Collect service charges on 
small loans. 


4. Make penalty charges on 
N. S. F. checks, and returned 
items. 


5. Charge for cashier’s checks 
and drafts. 

6. Arrange minimum interest 
regulations on small savings ac- 
counts. 


7. Use fair but not over-liberal 
methods of computing the interest 
on active savings accounts. 


8. Educate depositors with 
small balances to build up their 
accounts. 


9. Secure the interest of present 
customers in other departments 
and other facilities of the bank. 


10. Reduce losses on loans by 
requiring audited statements reg- 
ularly from borrowers. 


11. Reduce losses through peri- 
odic audits of the bank’s opera- 
tions. 


12. Increase efficiency and re- 
duce losses and operating costs 
through analyses and compari- 
sons. 


The customer’s 
account should be 
analyzed and com- 
pared with the value 
of the service ren- 
dered. 


sold 


at far less than actual cost. 
These are services that are exceeding- 
ly valuable and highly essential to 
both society and business. They are 


One Dozen 


Salvage Methods 


— 


the bank’s ‘‘stock in trade’’ em- 
ploying a large part of its most 
valuable talent, requiring its most 
expensive equipment and creat- 
ing the major portion of its 
operating expense. 

They are services that require 
skill, training, judgment and or- 
ganization of a high order; and 
that can be successfully per- 
formed by no other existing 
agency. 

While 57% of the savings ac- 
counts were not self sustaining, 
due to the small balances ecar- 
ried, the earnings on the other 
43%, together with the earnings 
on the invested capital, resulted 
in a moderate profit for the en- 
tire bank. 


How Losses May Be 
Eliminated 


It is the expense of handling 
unprofitable business, the cost of 
free service, and a multitude of 
unsuspected small losses that 
play havoe with bank earnings. 

Conditions are very similar to 
those in the retail grocery busi- 
ness just prior to the adoption 


of the ‘‘cash and earry’’ plan 
by the chain grocery stores. 
The elimination of losses 


through the ‘‘eash and carry’’ 
idea gave the chain grocers their 
greatest advantage over the in- 
dependents, yet chain banking 
has at hand methods for elim- 
inating losses, increasing gross 
and net earnings and placing inde- 
pendent competitors at a disadvan- 
tage that are more effective by far 
than the chain grocer’s ‘‘eash and 
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carry plan is ever likely to be. 

These methods, developed by pro- 
gressive bankers, thoroughly tested 
in actual operation in hundreds of 
banks, and proved both effective and 
satisfactory in every trial, are listed 
here. 

While, in most banks, the adoption 
of such measures would be a radical 
departure, and while superficially it 
may appear to be a dangerous under- 
taking, the fact is that every one of 
the methods outlined have been incor- 
porated in the operating policy of 
many banks. While no really un- 
favorable effects have been noted, net 
earnings have been tremendously in- 
and total deposits 
grown larger in every instance. 


creased have 

Naturally, in any business, impor- 
tant changes in policy should 
handled with care. 


be 
This is no ex- 
ception to the rule but, inasmuch as 
practically but unprofitable 
customers are involved, the risk in 
this instance is 
relatively small. 
And since a satis- 
factory procedure 
for effectively in- 
troducing each 
plan has been 
evolved and thor- 
oughly tested, no 


none 


unfavorable effect 
need be _ antic- 
ipated. On the 


contrary, enhanced 
goodwill and a bet- 
ter understanding 
of the true value of 
banking service on 
the part of the cus- 


bank’s earning position in the least. 

The activity charge on the larger 
unprofitable checking accounts is 
placed at the head of the list because 
it is the most important. It has been 
adopted by more than 100 banks in 
cities, towns and villages of every 
size. 

Its main purpose is to induce in- 
creased balances so that the earnings 
on accounts will properly compen- 
sate the bank for the service. Fail- 
ing this, it turns the unprofitable ae- 
counts into profitable ones through 
providing a means for the depositor 
to pay the bank for the value of the 
service he requires in excess of that 
justified by the balance in his ac- 
count. 

It corrects an inequitable and un- 
fair practice that has been robbing 
bank stockholders for years and un- 
justly benefiting one class of com- 
mercial depositors at the expense of 
another. 


Kwitchurworry 


NE president worried over the cost of 

his new building, but in the first year 
after entering the new quarters, deposits grew 
to a total of twice the cost of the new building. 


One board of directors worried over the 
cost of a modern vault, but an attempted 
robbery was averted by the new equipment 
the first month after its installation. 


The effect of the activity charge as 
a builder of earnings is illustrated 
by the table showing the analysis of 
the checking department of a typical 
bank : 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS OF A TYPICAL 
BANK 


Average Total 
Checks Number Activity Activity 


Paid of Charge Charge 
Balance 1 Month Acc’ts 1 Month 1 Year 
$0 to $123 0 to5 518 $1.00 $6,216 
$0 to $123. 6to10 124 1.25 1.86% 
$0 to $123 11to20 190 1.97  4'499 
$0 to $123 over 21 196 3.72 8,749 
$123 to $300 437 -70 3,671 
$300 to $500 164 .96 1,889 
$5060 to $3000 270 .80 2,592 
ale 4 Profitable 
over $3000 83 Accounts 
1982 $29,469 





) 
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While the inauguration of a charge | 


of this kind may, at first thought, ap- 
pear to be a somewhat difficult pro- 
cedure, experience in many banks 
shows that with proper handling, it 
quickly becomes a mere matter of 
routine that is accepted by the un. 
profitable depositors. Customers 
whose accounts are otherwise profit- 
able need know nothing about it. 


First You Need 
To Know Costs 


The first essen- 
tial is an accurate 
knowledge of the 
operating costs and 
earnings of the 
bank, so analyzed 
as to leave no doubt 
in the ecustomer’s 
mind as to the ae- 
euracy of the fig- 
ures. 

With this 
basis, the custom- 
er’s account can be 
analyzed, the 


as A 


ac- 


tomer are the uni- : : . tual earnings can 
wena conti. One vice president worried over the loss of be determined and 

The application savings drawn from his bank and invested be compared with 
of ser on with the securities department of another, the value = 
ill ¢ ‘emen- “4s . ° service rendered, 
fae as = pee but an offer of a securities service to his cus- as anneal ay 

b ws *{ - is - h re 
earnings of most tomers soon turned the tide in his favor. basis that is profit- 
banks. But, ‘more A cashier worried over the cost of new window able to the bank. | 
important still, it equipment for display purposes, but the first The next step is 
will fortify them qu pme play purposes, bu z © ms to determine the 
against possible display brought 20 new customers to his desk. character of the 


chain bank compe- 
tition and will 
place them in the 
very enviable posi- 
tion of being able 
to effectively meet 


A cashier worried over the loss of a big 
borrowing customer; but that customer almost 
wrecked the bank to which his account was 
moved. 


service rendered t® 
the depositor, the 
use he makes of the 
bank ’s facilities 
and the balance re- 
quired to compen- 


ah lite ten One president worried over the cost of a mit Cas beak. 
most aggressive coin-counting machine; but the bank’s most Suitable charts 
competitive bids profitable customer withdrew to another bank and booklets 2" 


for the profitable 
business without 
impairing the 
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that had modern machinery. 





available for effec- 
tively presenting 
the many and dif- 
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15,000 Active Ledger Records 
ISO Signature Index Cards 
PLS OO OK By! Account Ledger Cards 







Bev of its space-saving and fire- 


protective features the Shaw-Walker In- 
sulated Ledger Desk pictured herewith is 
playing an important part in the present-day 
swing to card ledger systems in savings 
departments. 


This modern desk not only houses a total 
of 55,000 records in 15 sq. ft. of floor space, 
but it also gives to the active ledger caids 
valuable day and night protection against fire, 
water and theft. It is constructed with mono- 
lithic insulation—the same as is used in 
high grade safes. It is the only stock desk 
so insulated. 


You will find many practical suggestions 
in our latest Special Bulletin-—‘‘ Modern 
Methods of Savings Ledger Accounting.” 
Send today for your free copy. 





Special Bank Representatives In All Principal Cities 


Other Shaw-Walker “Bank 
Equipment: 
Bookkeeping Desks - Teller’s Vault Trucks 
Forms for All Records’. Check Sorting Racks 
Filing Cabinets - Posting Trays; in fact, every- 
thing for all other bank system operations. 


~ 


te boxe mia 
of floor 
space 





One of the Shaw-Walker Insulated Savings Ledger Desks 
at Garfield State Bank, Chicago 


RRC RAN RN TA a 


SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL REPORT BULLETIN 


THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY BM-4-29 

Bank Department, Muskegon, Mich. Eh dicnnnencemimcinl 
Gentlemen: Send me, FREE and without obligation, a copy of your Special 
Report Bulletin, “MODERN METHODS OF SAVINGS LEDGER AC- 
COUNTING,” which I understand is a compilation of reports from progressive 
banks concerning successful changes they have made in their bookkeeping routine 
and installations of equipment that have brought them greater operating efficiency. 


i ccttetctiteinsntin ee 





Name of Bank 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL, 1922 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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fering values of the bank’s service to employee of the bank should be answer fully any questions that may 
the depositor. These charts and book- thoroughly familiar with the come up at any time, either in o 
lets graphically depict, in consider- plan and its necessity, the ac- outside of the bank. 

able detail, the various operations, curacy of the figures, the fairness 









Once the activity charge has beep 


many departments, and numerous of the analysis of costs, and the value effectively explained to the unprofit. 
banks that checks must pass through. of the services, so that they can able depositors it becomes a matter 


They describe the 
many values and 
great convenience 
of checking ac- 
counts. They show 
what the depositor 
receives and how 
he pays for it. And 
they point out the 
great value and 
low cost of banking 
service. 


How To Set The 
Customer Right 


With this equip- 
ment and an anal- 
ysis of the custom- 
er’s accounts, the 
bank experiences 
no difficulty in ex- 
plaining to the un- 
profitable depositor 
why he must carry 
a larger balance or 
pay an _ activity 
charge. 

The explanation 
should be made in 
person by an officer 
and every question 
in the depositor’s 
mind can and 
should be answered 
intelligently and 
completely. 

Once this~- has 
been properly done, 
the customer will 
have a greater ap- 
preciation of the 
value of banking 
service, will realize 
what the bank does 
for him, how it 
aids him in busi- 
ness, the many con- 
veniences it sup- 
plies, the fairness 
of its methods and 
the fact that it is 
not wasting its 
earnings on unpro- 
fitable or loss-caus- 
ing business. 

The good will of 
the bank will be 
materially en- 
hanced. 

Every officer and 
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Branch Banking 


By J. DABNEY DAY 


President, Citizens National Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


T IS my thought that the urgency of the whole sub- 

ject is over-rated. Out of 3,000 branch banks now in 
existence in this country, 2,000 are within the city limits 
of the municipality where the parent office is located, 
while of the 1,000 outside, we may surely believe that 
most of them are in “contiguous territory,” virtually 
within the same community. 


There are still comparatively few branch banks in 
communities other than that in which the parent bank 
is located. 


Our banking situation is far better today than for 
many years past. 


The severe economic upheaval caused by the war 
seems to have run its course and suspensions during 1928 
were only half the number recorded for 1927, and the 
lowest total since 1923. Agricultural states that have 
been through a long period of depression are now coming 
into better times. Education is playing its part in 
developing better bankers. 


Banking authorities are insisting on higher standards 
of skill, and adequate capitalization, before granting 
charters to new banks. The future outlook is promising. 


We can never emphasize too strongly the part that 
good management plays in the banking business. 
Whether it be in Texas, California, Canada, or any- 
where else, there is no substitute for careful, intelligent, 
thorough management. The task is sufficiently exacting 
to require the whole of one man’s efforts. 


It is not possible to be a first class banker and a retail 
merchant at the same time. 


It is not possible to be even a third-class banker and a 
speculator at the same time. We need to take our 
responsibilities very seriously, to specialize upon the 
study of banking and bank management to the exclusion 
of everything else. 


It will be only through a constant endeavor along 
these lines that we can make progress. A mere change 
in the structure of bank organization would not of itself 
accomplish it, for whether we have unit banks or branch 
banks the factor of management remains all-important. 
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of routine that re. 
quires no more at. 
tention than any of 
the other details jn ' 
the bank and jt 
continues, year 
after year, to sup. 
ply important con. 
tributions to the 
bank’s net earn. | 
ings. 

The ‘‘stop loss” 
charge on _ small 
balanee checking 
accounts has been 
adopted by more 
than 2,000 banks, | 
It has assumed a 
definite place in 
American banking 
practice and is here 
to stay unless 
superseded by 
something better. 

Service charges 
on small loans elim- 
inate another 
source of loss and 
banks that have 
inaugurated them 
find the borrowers 
quite willing to pay 
the charges when 
the reason is prop- 
erly explained to 
them. 

Penalty charges 
on N. S. F. checks 
and returned items | 
have the double 
effect of materially 
reducing the num- 
ber of these items 
with a correspond- 
ing reduction of 
operating expense, 
and of providing 
some _ additional 
revenue. 

Minimum inter- 
est regulations on 
small savings ac- 
counts have _ been 
adopted by many 
banks enabling 
them to segregate 
the inactive ones 


and eliminating the 


greater part of the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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CALLED DOWN AGAINY 
— And It Isn’t Their Fault 


VWAVBEN the boys who endorse your checks with a 
hand stamp “‘miss’”’ a check— 
When they send a check to New York with a New 
Orleans endorsement— 
Whentheendorsementsaresmeary and hard toread— 
DON’T BLAME THEM! It isn’t their fault. 


They’re doing a mechanical job with human hands 
and naturally make human mistakes. 

Adopt a general endorsement—‘‘pay to any bank 
or banker” —good for both clearings and transit — and 


have your adding machine operator 
“endorse as he lists’ with a new 
American Endorser. It will not only 
eliminate the hand endorsing, but it 
will also speed the listing. You will 
be doing two jobsactually faster than 
you formerly did one! 

With the American, the adding 
machine operator simply turns the 
checks half way over and drops 
them—instead of turning them com- 


pletely over and stopping every so often to stack the 
pile. You just drop the check in the Endorser and the 
Endorser does the rest—automatically stacking the 
endorsed checks in the same order they are listed. 

“Endorse as you list” with a new American—and 
get cleaner, clearer endorsements, every check en- 
dorsed—no “missed” checks. You will be able to 
work right up tothe last minute for clearings and trans- 
it—and even if your bank is among the smallest in 
the country, at a cost of but 10c per day (based on 

— the life of the machine), you will save 

“i a a minimumof at least an hour of 
— one person’s time per day! 

Many banks are finding that this 
saving alone often spells the differ- 
ence between profits and losses on a 
large number of their accounts. 

Eliminate the human factor. En- 
dorse the modern way, the approved 
way, the money-making way. Use 
the coupon below for details. 


When Perforator Needles Break— 


Pins and clips concealed in checks too often 
dull, bend or break perforator needles. 
American needles are 55% stronger than 
ordinary perforating machine needles, yet in 
addition to this additional strength any 
clerk can easily and quickly install new 
American needles in the American No. 
22 or larger models. 

Don’t be handicapped by having to revert 


ing machine is at the factory for repairs. 

If your machine is punching illegible can- 
cellations—wasting the time of your oper- 
ator and everyone all down the line—replace 
it with a machine where your clerk can re- 
place the needles. 

Just send us a sample of the perforation it 
makes—that’s all we need. We'll quote you 
a liberal trade-in offer for a new American 


to old-fashioned methods of hand-cancel- 
lation every so often while your perforat- 


*““The Modern Way Is the American Way”’ 


AREEREACAR 


"EN DORSIANG CANCELLING. 


_ THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR Co. - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO - Established 1910 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO., 611 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, without obligation, complete details on 1) The new American Endorser, and the () Hand, () Foot-Power, () Automatic Electric Per- 
forators, with a 0 Quotation on your trade-in allowance on our old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is enclosed herewith. 


that will put an end to your perforator 
troubles. Use the coupon below. 
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If It’s The 


Constantly-growing Kind 


By L. J. KUEHNLE 





cA Plan 
for Everyone 
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Fits Any Purpose 
Now how Large ut how 


Success Assured 
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It Costs Nothing 
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Vice President, Merchants Trust and Savings Bank, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


NE day, about two years ago, I 

chanced to meet one of our sav- 
ings depositors as he was leaving the 
bank. I stopped to speak to him 
and, by way of conversation, asked, 
‘‘Have you been in to build up 
that savings account of yours, 
Mr. Blank?’’ He smiled somewhat 
sheepishly as he answered, ‘‘ Not 
this time, Mr. Kuehnle. As a matter 
of fact, I have just drawn out some 
of my savings.”’ 

I found that he had withdrawn 
nearly all of his money to use as first 
payment on an installment purchase. 
That, of course, was his privilege, 
for the money belonged to him. Yet 
I was rather disappointed to see him 
withdraw the funds which he had 
been consistently depositing for some 
five or six months. I had no criticism 
to make of his installment purchase, 
but I had hoped that he would con- 
tinue to build up that savings ac- 
count. 

Here was an individual who badly 
needed a cash reserve. To the best of 
my knowledge, he had no financial 
resource other than his salary. He 
had assumed the responsibility of a 
wife and family, and was apparently 
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| 
What Part of the 
| Pay-Check 
Is Yours 





HE average man’s paycheck has many important 
responsibilities. That 1s true no matter how large or 
how small the check may be. Its first bug job is to keep 


the wolf from the door. To provide the necessities of life; 
such as food and clothing and shelter 





But that is not all. The second duty of a pay check us ¢ 
bunk! for the future To create a cash reserve for the emer 
gencies and opportunities which come to every man. That 
as why he should put aside a portion of his eamungs as his 
own, for future use 


How is it with you? Are you keeping pert of your pay 

check for yourself? Don’t spend it al Makg sure of those 
first two important jobs, before you buy the extras. Our 
1-S 1 Service will show you an easy way to do that 


Kop 3) MERCHANTS TRUST S: SAVINGS BANK 


‘BATILE §REE* 
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One of a series of advertisements that helped put over the 
plan that multiplied the profits of the savings department. 


living up his income. At that rate, 
what would he have in the event of 
an emergency? How would he be 
equipped to take ne of an 
opportunity, should it come? Where 
would he be, financially, in 10 or 20 
years ? 

That, you will say, was his prob- 
lem, which is true. Yet, from an- 
other angle, it was also my problem 
as a banker. It directly affected the 
interests of my bank from a business 
standpoint, because a savings account 
of that kind was of no value to our 
institution. 


% Need Cultivation 


I knew from observation that 
there were more savings accounts 
like that on our books. And I knew, 
too, that perhaps 85% of our sav- 
ings accounts were not making the 
consistent progress which they should 
make. They were constantly fiuc- 
tuating up and down, and seldom 
reached any appreciable size. 

Because of this situation I gave 
considerable thought to the matter. 
I discussed it with various banker 
acquaintances, in an effort to find a 


method which would prove helpful 
to the bank in the way of building 
savings accounts, and at the same 
time would prove helpful to the in- 
dividual. 

I learned that their experiences 
with savings accounts had been much 
the same as ours. The more I studied 
the problem, the more I became con- 
vineed that we, ourselves, were 
largely to blame for the situation. 

Our appeal had always been a 
mere ‘‘save money’’ appeal. We had 
not merchandised the idea of saving, 
and had done nothing to make it at- 
tractive to the individual. We had 
solicited his account on a one dollar 
basis and, after getting him on our 
books, had forgotten him. 


Christmas Club Suggests a Plan 


I got my first clue from our 
Christmas Savings Club. Investiga- 
tion showed that those accounts were 
standing up remarkably well. There 
were few lapses. Also, the members 
of this club were usually quick to re- 
new their accounts at the expiration 
of the year. 

In short, we had given those in- 
dividuals an incentive to save, an 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


Ralph B. Wells, Manager 


Cuicaco: 
105 South La Salle Street 


Telephone: State 8312 
District Representatives: 
BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 

FOREIGN OFFICES: 

LONDON - PARIS MEXICO CITY 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, New York, con- 
nected by direct private wire with Chicago Office. 


Total resources more than $550,000,000 


© E.T.C.of N. Y.,1929 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL, 


} \ main office in the center of Financial New York 








The 


importance of 
MARKETABILITY 


in a Banks Bond 


Account 


\ , YHEN a bank needs funds it should be 

Y able to liquidate its secondary reserve 
promptly. The proper proportion of readily 
salable bonds to hold can be determined by 
the individual requirements of the bank. Each 
banker knows the average seasonal and emer- 
gency demand for ready funds in his own 
community and should build his investment 
reserve accordingly. 


SFHHSHSSHHSSSHSSOSSHSHSSOSSSOSOSSSSOOOSOSOOOSD 


Affording sound security and satisfactory yield— 
enjoying an active market with narrow price fluc- 
tuation due to early maturities—Short Term Notes 
meet banking requirements for more liquid second- 
ary reserves. Each week The Equitable issues a , 
selected list of these securities. For a copy, call or 
write our local representative, who is in constant 
contact with The Equitable’s main office in the 
center of Financial New York. 


SHSHSSSHS SHS SSSHSSSSSSSSSSCHOCSSOSOSOSOSOS 
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objective to reach. 


And that was 
something which the ordinary sav- 
ing accounts lacked. 

Further investigation drew my at- 
tention to the various types of ‘‘in- 


sured savings’’ accounts which were 
offered by several banks that I 
visited. I found that these accounts 
were much more consistent in their 
progress than the ordinary savings 
account. The individuals made their 
deposits regularly, and the ratio of 
lapses was comparatively low. 

But there again it seemed to me 
that the plan was not as complete as 
I wanted. The ‘‘insured savings’’ 
account helped the individual build 
up a fund of $1,000 or so, and then 
turned it over to him to use as he 
wished. There was no effort to help 
direct the proper expenditure or 
safeguarding of that fund. 

Consequently many of those ‘‘in- 
sured savings’’ accounts did not ac- 
complish any particular good. That 
was largely true because the average 
individual does not know how to con- 
serve his money. Give him $1,000, 
and his first impulse is to buy some- 
thing with the money. That, I found, 
was what happened with most of 
the completed ‘‘insured savings’’ aec- 
counts. 

However, the ‘‘insured savings’”’ 
account gave me the idea for our 
plan. And that was to not only help 
the individual build his fund, but to 
invest it for him and create for him 
a self supporting estate. 


What the Plan is 


This was the plan we worked out: 
The individual makes his regular 
monthly deposits, as will be ex- 
plained later. We purchase insur- 
ance for him to equal the sum of his 
objective. And, as the deposits ac- 
erue, we purchase bonds for him, 
from time to time. The interest 
yield of the bonds, when the account 
is complete, will pay the premiums on 
his insurance, and will leave him a 
good cash balance besides. 


The Complete Estate is Formed 


Perhaps the best way to explain 
the operation is to call your attention 
to the accompanying table. Note 
that this schedule is based on a man 
at age 35. His objective is $5,000. 
He deposits $44.80 monthly. Insur- 
ance to the amount of $5,000 is pro- 
eured for him immediately; and 
bonds are purchased at intervals of 
about one $500 bond each year. 
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At the end of 120 months, he has 
a total self-supporting estate of $10,- 
830; consisting of $5,000 in insur- 
ance, $5,500 in bonds and $330.55 in 
eash. The immediate cash value of 
that estate is $6,560; and his total 
investment has been $5,376. 

That, in brief, is an explanation 
of the plan as we have worked it out. 

The reader’s first reaction may be 
that it is too ambitious a plan for 
the average individual. Most bank- 
ers have long been directing their 
efforts at the $1 down account; and 
the ‘‘insured savings’’ accounts have 
all been built on a $10 a month de- 
posit basis. 

Frankly, in developing our plan, 
we tried the small deposit method. 
We reduced the plan to a $1,500 ob- 
jective, and arranged the deposits on 
a basis of about $3.50 per week. It 
seemed to us that here was a field of 
tremendous possibilities. Every shop 
worker, every clerk, every laborer 
would be a logical prospect for our 
plan. 

We found, however, that the 
smaller units were not entirely suc- 
cessful. The individuals were usual- 
ly over-reaching themselves in mak- 
ing the deposits, and they did not 
have a full appreciation of the ad- 
vantages and benefits of the plan. 

It was among the larger accounts, 
ealling for monthly deposits ranging 
from $25 upward, that we secured 
the best results. It soon became 
evident that the more intelligent the 
individual, the more enthusiastic he 
was over the plan. He made his de- 
posits regularly and promptly, and 
became very much interested in the 
progress of his account. 


We believe that this plan has 
solved our savings account problem 


How The I-S-I 


Monthly Amount Insurance Bond 


Year Payment Insurance Premiums 


1 $44.80 $5,000 $135.80 
a: = + 97.15 
96.20 
95.30 
94.25 
93.35 
92.55 
91.70 
90.95 
10 90.05 


$ 500 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3,500 
4,000 
4,500 
5,500 


Account on Account Account 


for all time. It is building up oy 
savings deposits at a very comfort. | 
able and satisfactory rate, and js | 
establishing those accounts on a per. | 
manent and profitable basis. The | 
name of this plan, by the way, js | 
based on its three important feature 
—insurance, savings, investment, 
The first letter of each is used, I-S-], 


How the Plan Was Sold 


In announcing our plan to the 
public, we used several newspaper 
advertisements, as well as several 
letters to various lists of prospects, 
We prepared a booklet which ex. 
plains the plan thoroughly, and 
shows the individual how the plan 
operates to help him build a sound, 
profitable estate. 


For the development of the plan 
and for the securing of accounts, 
salesmen are employed. They go out 
as representatives of the bank and, 
strictly speaking, are really not sales- 
men. Their job is rather to explain 
the plan and to show the individual 
how this new service will help him 
reach his financial objective. 


An analysis of the working out of 
the I-S-I Plan has given us some very 
gratifying information. We have 
found that the average monthly de- 
posit under this plan amounts to 
$30.45. Compare that to the hap- 
hazard average deposit of perhaps $1 
per month, or even $5 or $10. 

The percentage of lapses is neg- 
ligible. In fact, in the few instances 
where individuals have temporarily 
needed extra funds, we have loaned 
them the money, using their I-S-l 
accounts as collateral for the loan. 
.Thus the accounts have been kept in- 
tact. 


(Continued on page 59) 


Plan Operates 


Interest * Cash Total 


Estate 


$5,406.72 
5,874.62 
6,372.51 
6,901.56 
7,463.17 
8,058.53 
8,688.89 
9,360.78 
10,075.69 
10,830.55 


Cash Value 
Insurance 


$ 4.92 $406.72 

27.45 374.62 

56.49 372.51 

86.75 401.56 
118.26 463.17 
151.11 558.53 
185.31 188.89 
225.99 360.78 
268,69 575.69 
307.31 330.55 


$80.65 
198.80 
268.85 
340.80 
414.70 
490.55 
568.40 
648.25 
730.05 


*4% on Cash and 6% on Bond Account 
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aa There's Opportunity aplenty — 


° in New England 
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produces over 11% of all its manu- 
factured goods. It is only to be ex- 


pected, for this territory has always The FIRST 


had mighty factors in its favor— 


abundant skilled labor, ample NATIONAL BANK of 
credit supply, unexcelled transpor- BOSTON 


tation facilities, a great consuming 


’ i” . 8 
market right within itself. fel i ell 


And New England’s prosperity CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 


New England’s Largest Financial Institution 
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Singyife 


Can 


Will China use the 
Silver Dollar? 


AN American Bankers 
meet the competition 
of banks of England, 


France and Germany in 
China? 
seize the golden opportunity 
which the silver dollar as a 
standard coin represents in 
banking, commerce, indus- 
try, and progress for China. 


Yes, if they will 


Help 


Stabilize Chinese Currency 


And Gain A Point For Our Export Trade 


MERICAN bankers are probably 

the only international financiers 
who ean today seize the ultra com- 
plicated mechanism of China’s finan- 
cial structure to eliminate the truly 
chaotic conditions caused by the 
issuance of paper currency through 
pawn and exchange shops, Shansi 
banks and all other types of banks, 
both Chinese and foreign-owned. 


And that condition is nothing short 
of chaotic when one considers that 
paper money is being constantly 
issued by government, provincial, 
private, and individual banks and 
bankers without governmental con- 
trol. 

The absence of efficient cur- 
rency regulation is responsible for 
the very unsatisfactory state of bank- 
ing affairs of the past and of the 
present, and a stabilizing medium 
through American banking efficiency 
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By KING HAMILTON GRAYSON 


Consulting Research Engineer 


would have a tremendous tendenev 
to help China solve her many prob- 
lems. 

China needs a stable gold and 
silver currency basis, and needs it 
badly. Gold has never been recog- 
nized as currency but it has served as 
a medium of exchange since ancient 
times. Unminted gold was legitimate 
eurrency in China as far back as 
B. C. 1091. One of the main diffieul- 
ties which gold coins have presented 
in the past is that the publie has 
melted the coins and converted them 
into gold leaves because they were 
more easily concealed ; and the finer 
the weight of gold used in the coins, 
the greater the amounts that were 
melted in this manner. 


The Silver Dollar Is Popular 
To a great extent, this was respon- 
sible for the lack of gold currency in 
China and it has led to the over- 


issuance of paper currency. The 
history of paper money in China is 
long and varied. 

It would consume several volumes 
to eover the records of the many 
changes. Starting with Emperor 
Hsien Tsung in A. D. 806 to 821 1 
was called ‘‘flying money’’ and, al- 
though very popular with the masses, 
has been flagrantly abused. 


However, panaceas for China’s 
national currency ills of 10, 50 or 
1,000 years ago are no longer oint- 
ments for today. There is no law on 
the international statute books to 
prevent bankers—particularly Amer- 
ican bankers—from using common 
sense, and there is a tremendous op- 
portunity waiting in China for 
American bankers to seize. 

This is based upon the popularity 
of the dollar—silver dollars—which 
will undoubtedly be chosen as the 
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“There are no birds in 
last year’s nest!” 


And there is scarcely a fact about banking that 
hasn’t changed in some detail since last 
September, when you received the July 1928 

edition of your 


Rand M¢Nally BLUE BOOK 
JANUARY 1929 


Edition Now Ready 
for Delivery 
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After publishing complete and ‘up-to-date in- 

formation on all American banks for over 

half a century, we thought we knew about 
what to expect in the way of changes between 
fall and spring. 


But when the January and February informa- 
tion blanks commenced to come to us (we get 
them at their best by waiting for them until 
the last minute), we were simply dumbfounded. 
Usually a certain amount of material can be 
saved over from at least one directory to the 
next—-but this edition has had to be compiled 
all fresh from the bottom up! 


It was not the expense that mattered—because 

we have never spared expense on this publica- 
tion. It was the organization problem of 

augmenting our force of compilers and cor- 
rectors almost over night, and giving the 
American banker his standard reference book 
as good as ever, and as soon as ever. 


As a matter of fact, we did not quite do it. 
The January 1929 BANKERS DIREC- 
TORY was issued four days behind schedule 
a fact that we don’t apologize for, but on 
the contrary, one on which we congratulate 
ourselves. 
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We feel that no publishing house (our own 

included) could have done this job without the 

fifty years of experience on this particular job 

which we have had, and we KNOW that the 
job we have done is as nearly 100% up-to-date 
as any reference book ever published. 


More than that, we know that without this 

new January 1929 BLUE BOOK, no banker, 
investment dealer, banking lawyer, or bank 
supply man will have safe data on American 
banks with which to work. 


Have you secured your copy? Do you need 
additional copies? If so, write us promptly 
while the edition lasts. 


Rand MSNally & Company 


Largest Publishers of Bank Publications 
in the World 


Chicago New York SanFrancisco London 
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medium of currency circulation 
throughout China. A review of the 
silver dollar in China proves this 
contention, and the opportunity 
which American bankers can capital- 
ize is to urge the use of American 
silver dollars, or of the creation of a 
Chinese-International Silver Dollar, 
which will become the most popular 
of all silver dollars ever circulated in 
that country. 

The Carolus dollar was introduced 
by Spain into China in the Sixteenth 
Century and it maintained a suprem- 
acy until 1856 when it was replaced 
as book currency by the tael. 

Peruvian, Chilean and Bolivian 
silver dollars have each had their 
sway in China. The Mexican dollar 
entered in 1854 and by 1911 there 
were over five hundred million of 
them in circulation. 

With the coinage of the Yuan 
Shih-kai dollars 
in 1914 the Mexi- 
can coins rapidly 
disappeared. The 
American Trade 
Dollar had, with- 
out a doubt, the 
greatest reception 
of all and proves 
the point that 
American bankers 
eould easily 
create a more 
solid banking 
foundation in 
China today by 
urging a greater 
usage of our pres- 
ent coins. 


§ The 


Japanese Yen 
Gone From 


China 


The Japanese 
silver yen, which 
gained such enor- 
mous circulation 
in 1871, was dis- 
continued in 1897 
and has now al- 
most vanished 
from China. 

One of the 
greatest difficul- 
ties which the 
Chinese have had 
with their own 
coinage is the lack 
of uniformity. 
This was ev- 
idenced when the 
first Chinese 
dragon dollars 
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appeared in 1889, and while they 
were popular and gained a wide cir- 
culation, they vanished with the fall 
of the Imperial Regime. 

This leaves the Yuan Shih-kai 
dollar as the present accepted stan- 
dard, regardless of non-uniformity, 
but it is certain that a standard silver 
dollar introduced under the guidance 
of American bankers, particularly 
with the leaning of the new leaders 
toward the United States for guid- 
ance, would quickly become extreme- 
ly popular and would unquestionably 
have a tremendous stabilizing effect. 

The Shansi Gild of banks was the 
traditional cradle of Chinese bank- 
ing, but these banks suffered from 
uncontrolled issuance of bank notes 
and paper. 

While the number of banks in 
China today is legion, there are 265 
representative institutions, of which 


Man-To-Man Methods 


Used by PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


President, Chemical National Bank, New York 


In eleven sentence paragraphs 


best business-getting activities are 
methods that develop a closer human touch 
with people of the community. 


Visit every customer at his place of business. 
Tabulate information about all residents. 


Enter into local activities with prospective 
customers. 


Take time to shake hands and visit with 
everyone you meet. 


Make your friendship for others sincere. 


Don’t make money out of customers, make 
money with them. 


Never lose personal contact with any cus- 
tomer. 


Select tellers who have winning, attractive 
personalities. 


Make your bank radiate good-will and op- 
timism. 


Make it your business to know the cost of 
doing business in all lines. 











211 are Chinese banks and 54 are 
foreign, the latter having 156 
branches. 

There are really four distinct types 
of banking institutions, all of which 
would gain tremendously in confi- 
dence under some sort of American 
cooperative supervision. The Shansi, 
or original type of Chinese banks, 
need this to a tremendous extent, and 
probably the provincial types need 
it equally as much. 

The new China is seething with a 
national ambition to progress and 
the leaders look to the United States 
to point the way. 


American Bankers In Best 
Position 


American bankers are in a better 
position today than those of any 
other country to undertake a leader- 
ship in China’s banking situation, 
and. were Ameri- 
can bankers to 
take that position, 
it would result in 
two vitally-impor- 
tant steps in ad- 
vance for China 
and the United 
States. 


The first would 
be stabilization of 
currency and the 
second would be 
stabilization of 
eredits. With 
both would come 
healthy strides in 
foreign trade be- 
tween the two 
nations. 


The debt-bur- 
dened nations of 
Europe are not in 
a position to ren- 
der unto China 
the things that 
are truly China’s, 
in the way of 
banking common 
sense. Any moves 
for the better- 
ment of banking 
conditions, to- 
ward stabilizing a 
chaotic currency, 
and for the pur- 
pose of establish- 
ing the first real 
inner credit 
foundation in 
China must be 


(Continued on page 53) 
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When danger threatens 
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The intricately patterned surface 
of Todd Greenbac Checks defies 
exact reproduction. Here a conven- 
tional design, unlike the check it- 
self, is used for illustration. 


Let a check-alterer but touch the 
surface of a Todd Greenbac Check 
with acid or ink eradicator and out 
leap scores of impressions of “Void.” 
The check cancels itself—destroys 
its value immediately when alter- 
ation is attempted. Every business 
issuing checks needs such defense 
for funds in transit. 

Todd Greenbac Checks are widely 
used by banks and businesses as 
much for their attractive, business- 
like appearance as for the protec- 
tion they provide. These handsome 
checks are prepared by a secret 
process involving the application 
of interlocking designs in several 
colors. In their intricate pattern 
are concealed more than a thousand 


impressions of “Void,” ready to de- 


stroy the value of the check the 
instant alteration is attempted. 

Todd Greenbac Checks are the 
most personal of personalized cur- 
rency. They are made only to in- 
dividual order, never sold in blank 
sheets. Every step in their manu- 
facture is carefully guarded—every 
sheet of Todd Greenbac paper is 
registered. Orders are delivered 
under seal to the customer. 

These handsome self-canceling 
checks already have been recognized 
as fit financial representatives of 


many of the most particular modern 


VW TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 





businesses. They aremade only from 
the highest quality paper. They 
create an immediate impression of 
distinction. Yet these superior 
checks cost very little more than 
the ordinary check. Let a Todd 
representative tell you about the 
Greenbac and demonstrate its self- 
Call the local 
Todd office or mail the coupon. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N.Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
the new Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 


canceling feature. 


THE TODD COMPANY -29 
Protectograph Division 
1137 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information 
about Todd Greenbac Checks. 
Name 


0 


| Business. 
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he our 


Relations with 
You asa 
Correspondent 
Bank we 
Consider it is 
Our business 
To help your 
Business 

By giving it 
Close 
Personal 
Attention and 
Providing 
Every facility 
Known to 


Modern banking. 


CHICAGO 
TRUST 
COMPANY 








LUCIUS TETER JOHN W. O’LEARY 
Chairman President 
CHICAGO 
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Security Trust & Savings Bank 
Celebrates Fortieth Anniversary 








Left to right are Tracy Q. Hall, vice president and treasurer; W. D. Longyear, vice 
president; Maurice S. Hellman, vice president and chairman of the board, and J. F. 
Sartori, president of the Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 


On February 11th the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of its founding. 

Coming on the eve of Security’s parti- 
cipation in a giant consolidation with the 
Los Angeles First National Bank, this 
fortieth anniversary has a double signif- 
icance. When the consolidation is completed 
on April 1st, the eighth largest bank in the 
United States will come into existence, with 
resources of more than $600,000,000 and 
a capital structure of $59,000,000. Guid- 
ing the destinies of the consolidated bank 
will be J. F. Sartori, holding office as presi- 
dent and as chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Sartori helped to found 
the Seeurity Savings Bank in 1889 when 
the population of Los Angeles was 50,000. 
At the end of the same year the Security 
Savings Bank had total deposits of $154,- 
007, or $3 for every person in the city. 
Today the population of the city is 
estimated at about $1,250,000. Today the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank has total 
deposits of $263,000,000, or $210 for every 
one of the present population. 

Four other men within the Security or- 
ganization share with their chief congratu- 
lations upon the completion of a span of 
almost forty years association with him. 
They are Maurice Hellman, vice president 
and chairman of the board; Willis D. Long- 


year, vice president; Tracy Q. Hall, vice 


president and treasurer; all of the head 
office, and John H. Bartle, vice president 
and manager of the Monrovia Branches. 

It is significant that in connection with 
its fortieth aniversary the Security Bank 
should publish for free distribution to the 
publie a 200-page history of Los Angeles. 
The remarkable story of the growth of the 
city from an obscure Spanish pueblo to its 
present position as the queen city of the 
West closely parallels the rise of the Se- 
curity Bank from small beginnings to one 


of the great banks of the nation. 
the colorful title of ‘‘La 
Angeles in Three Centuries, ’’ 


It bears 
Reina—Los 


Mississippi Valley Bankers 
Hold Management Conference 


For the first time in history, the Ameri 
can Bankers Association has sponsored a 
conference on bank management. 

THE BANKERS MONTHLY has been point- 
ing out the importance of bank adminis- 
tration for many with at 
one article in each These articles 
have been prepared by H. N. Stronek, and 
the two chief addresses at the conference 
were made by Mr. Stronck, and were 
essentially reviews of the articles published 
in THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 


months least 


issue. 


Mr. Stronck’s first address was on the 
subject ‘‘What Are The Essentials Of 
A Sound Commercial Bank?’’ His second 
address covered the subject ‘‘ Profit Pro- 
ducing Policies.’’ 

These addresses were supplemented by 
15 minute talks by various prominent 
bankers on such important subjects as the 
following: ‘‘A Sound Loan Policy For 
A Country Bank,’’ ‘‘Determining and 
Maintaining Proper Liquidity in Note 
Assets,’? ‘‘Clearinghouse Benefits,’’ 
‘*Bank Management From the Public 
Viewpoint,’’ ‘‘Can Float Losses Be 
Eliminated,’’ ‘‘The Correct Dividend 
Policy for A Country Bank’’ and similar 
subjects. 

Every banker will be interested to know 
that all of Mr. Stronck’s articles, includ- 
ing the points made at this conference, 
will soon appear in book form. Advance 
orders are now being received by THE 
BANKERS MontTHLy, Chicago. The price 
will be $5. 
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The Mellon National Bank 


finds important advantages in 
National Posting Machines 





S one of the first banks to install National Posting Machines, 
Mellon National of Pittsburgh is well qualified to speak of the 
results secured. 


According to word received from the bank, the following are some 
salient advantages of the installation of these machines: 


Posting ledger card, passbook and journal sheet at window at same 
time without slowing up service. 


Sub-divided mechanical control built up in the machine. 


All records and information under lock and key, making a complete 
auditor’s check against all transactions. 


Numerous other advantages might be listed, but the above-mentioned 
alone have made these machines worth the investment to the Mellon 
National Bank. The experience of this bank is typical of that of hun- 
dreds of others using National Posting Machines. 


THE NATIONAL POSTING MACHINE 


Product of The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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easily ! 
in 
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chairs 






This is No. 1 Stenographer’s Chair, ball bearing, 





Appraisal Ideas Worth 
Considering 


A report recently issued by the 
New York Title & Mortgage Co. 
gives some important facts on the 
appraisal of property for first mort- 
cage loans. 

Among other things, the report 
: “The New York Title & Mort- 
gage Co. is unalterably opposed to 
the practice still current in some 
quarters, of having land valued by 
one appraiser and building by an- 
other, instead of considering the en- 
tire property as a unit. The real 


says 


estate securities committee of the 
Investment Bankers Association, at 


its 17th annual convention, during 
October last, reported, the moment 
a building is completed, the lang 
and building become a unit having 
a mortgage value as such until the 
building becomes obsolete. 

‘For many years, the conserya. 
tive first mortgage institution has 
pioneered along the lines now reco. 
mended by this committee, particy- 
larly adhering to the policy of re. 
quiring that joint valuation of land 
and buildings, based on _ physical 
values be checked from the stand. 


point of earnings, trend of neigh. ‘ 
borhood, obsolesence, economic ad. 
equacy, before arriving at a scientific 


determination of valuation.’’ 








(swivel) genuine Spanish leather upholstering, op- 
tional new saddle seat, Rubroid oil-less casters, 


standard olive green finish; height 17° to 2144”. 
No extra cost for mahogany, walnut or black finish. 


— your 


own workers 


Are they comfortably seated 
and supported in the correct 
posture? Are they sitting up 
to their work or slouching 
into it? 

It costs no more to correctly 
seat your office or factory 
workers and it pays big divi- 
dends in increased efficiency. 


Eff & C 


“Scientifically Correct Chair” 


Sadwons THIS cores. 


t Fritz-Cross Company, Manufacturers ay 
1 Guardian Bidg., Saint Paul, Minn. 

! Please send me your booklet ‘‘What Underlies 
1 Efficiency”’, also name of local dealer. 
i 
i 
1 
i] 
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DATE EVENT PLACE 
April 11-12 Regional Savings em Savings Bank 
Division of A. B. Birmingham 
April 15-18 Executive Council, A. 4S. A. Biloxi, Miss. 
April 19-20 Florida Bankers Association Pensacola 
April 19-20 . Southern Trust Conference Atlanta 
April 24-25 Louisiana Bankers Association Lake Charles 
April 25-26 Regional Savings Conference San Diego 
April 26-27 New Mexico Bankers Association Las Vegas 
May 2-7 Wisconsin Bankers Association, Group Meetings 
May 2-3 Arkansas Bankers Association Little Rock 
May 9-10 Tennessee Bankers Association Nashville 
May 14-15 Mississippi Bankers Association Biloxi 
May 14-16 Texas Bankers Association Galveston 
May 15-17 Pennsylvania Bankers Association Atlantic City 
May 16-17 Missouri Bankers Association Excelsior Springs 
May 16-18 New Jersey Bankers Association Atlantic City 
May 21-22 Oklahoma Bankers Association Oklahoma City 
May 22-23 Maryland Bankers Association Atlantic City 
May 22-24 Ohio Bankers Association Columbus 
May 23-24 Alabama Bankers Association Montgomery 
May 23-24 Kansas Bankers Association Topeka 
May 28-30 Georgia Bankers Association Atlanta 
May 00-00 Rhode Island Bankers Association East Providence 
June 6-7 South Dakota Bankers Association Rapid City 
June 6-8 Washington Bankers Association Spokane 
June 10-12 Reserve City Bankers Detroit 
June 10-12 Wisconsin Bankers Association Milwaukee 
June 11-12 North Dakota Bankers Association Minot 
June 12-15 California Bankers Association Sacramento 
June 13-14 West Virginia Bankers Association Bluefield 
June 14-15 Massachusetts Bankers Association Swampscott 
June 14-15 Connecticut Bankers Association Swampscott 
June 17-18 Oregon Bankers Association La Grande 
June 17-19 Minnesota Bankers Association Minneapolis 
June 17-19 Iowa Bankers Association Undecided 
June 18-20 South Carolina Bankers Association Greenville 
June 19-21 Illinois Bankers Association Aurora 
June 20-21 Kentucky Bankers Association Paducah 
June 20-22 Virginia Bankers Association Old Point Comfort 
June 20-23 District of Columbia Bankers Association Montauk Beach, L. I., N.Y 
June 21-22 Utah Bankers Association me 
June 21-22 Colorado Bankers Association Colorado Springs 
June 22 Maine Bankers Association So. Poland, Maine 
June 24-27 Michigan Bankers Association Charlevoix 
June 25-27 North Carolina Bankers Association Asheville 
July 19-20 Montana Bankers Association Billings 
Aug. 30-31 be cay Bankers Association Sander 
Sept. 11-12 Indiana Bankers Association Evansville 
ey 00-00 Delaware Bankers Association Rehoboth 
pt. 30- 
Oct. 3 American Bankers Association San Francisco 
0 rg Investment Bankers Association Quebec 
ct. 30- 
Nov. 2 Financial Advertisers Association Atlanta, Ga. 


ke 





All Related Records 


written and posted in one operation 


"THERE is probably no department in _— records are written and posted in one 


your bank where the bookkeeping 
requirements are so exacting as in the 
Loan and Discount Department. That’s 
one very good reason why the Reming- 
ton 23 Front Feed Bookkeeping Machine 
will meet your individual needs with less 
effort and cost. . 


Remington methods bring simplification, 
speed and unfailing accuracy. All related 


operation. Notices, ticklers and register 
sheets are written and added simultane- 
ously. Direct, indirect and commercial 
liability ledgers are posted, balanced, 
and automatically proved. 


Accounting Methods Folder No. 10 con- 
tains interesting data on the Remington 
Installation in a well known Bank. Ask 
us for it. 





Remington Accounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE nc 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me Accounting Methods Folder No. 10. 


Name_ v4 Firm___ 


Address 
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ne of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world — 


mUNION.TRUST« 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 








How We Doubled Our 
Deposits In Three Years 


(Continued from page 12) 
with our customers shows his inter. 
est in every department of this jp. 
stitution. He has a tremendous fo}. 
lowing in our community which helps 
him considerably in the work of as. 
sisting in our growth. 


Method No. 11. New Business 
Work Planned At Weekly 
Officers’ Meetings 


We have an officers’ meeting once ! 


a week and after the discounts have 
been gone over and discussed, we 
take 30 or 40 minutes to talk about 
improving our bank, our services and 
everything else ‘‘for the good of the 
order.’’ 

These are the characteristics, not 
of any one department or individual, 
but of an institution as a whole, 
that are responsible for our growth 
from two and three quarter million 
dollars to five and one-half million 
in resourees during the past three 
short years. 


Departmental Earnings 


(Continued from page 17) 

the illustration presented, this rate 
of $0.407 per $100 of savings deposits 
was subnormal, but its subnormality 
was entirely in the ‘‘interest paid on 
deposits to gross income ratio.’’ This 
institution was on a 4% basis. This 
rate was reduced to 314% with a re- 
sultant normal profit rate. 

For non-fund departments, the 
‘‘earning power barometer’’ is the 
operating profit to gross income 
ratio. In the illustration, this was 
satisfactory for the bond and safe 
deposit operations, but subnormal 
for the trust department, due to its 
relatively short history. 

No elaborate ‘‘system’’ is neces- 
sary in developing this type of anal- 
ysis. Outside of an expense ledger, 
which distributes each item of ex- 
pense to the proper department, the 
other work is pure ‘‘analytical’’ 
work and can readily be performed 
by a capable comptroller. 


JUNIUS B. CLOSE was recently elected 
a vice president of the Bankers Trust Co. 
of New York. Mr. Close will assume his 
duties shortly after the middle of May. 


The ruin of most men dates from 
some idle moment.—George S. Hil- 
lard. 
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Bandits Identified By 
Torn Spotter’s Plan 


(Continued from page 21) 
of Everett Howell was taken into 
eustody. These two men were even- 
tually proved guilty. 

This is an illustration of how some- 
thing can be used besides guns to 
eatch bandits. 

It also emphasizes the importance 
of employing handwriting experts 
when occasion arises. There are 
many ways in which banks can make 
use of a person specializing in read- 
ing the character of the writer, and 
in identifying handwriting. 

Because of the fact that every 
person has individual characteristics 
in his writing, careful study of writ- 
ing has developed a science which 
was put to use with great profit to 
the bank in this ease. 

Another important lesson from 
this experience is that it pays to have 
everyone interested in a_ bank 
trained to understand the import- 
ance of details, and trained to pay 
particular attention to strangers en- 
tering the bank. 


Two Dividends Yearly 
From Sheep 
(Continued from page 20) 
and can be expected to yield a crop 
of wool and lambs every year. 

Even a 40% reduction in present 
lamb prices would make such ewes 
still return a satisfactory profit. 

Western ewes are more desirable 
than native because they are 
healthier, usually better bred for the 
purpose and are better mothers. 

The rams can come from nearby 
flocks, but only the best should be 
used. A poor ram is a very poor 
investment, but a good ram is a very 
good investment. 

The profits to be made from a farm 
flock should under no circumstances 
be judged by a bunch of natives bred 
to mongrel bucks, which produces a 
poor quality lamb and _ fleece. 
Usually such lambs are neither 
docked nor castrated and are dis- 
criminated against when competing 
on the market with a 75 to 80 pound 
milk fed, castrated, docked and early 
matured lamb. 

In spite of a 5% or 6% increase 
every year for the past six years. 
lamb supplies have not kept pace 
with demand and top prices since 
the first of the year have been within 
a few cents of $18 per 100 pounds. 











One of the Oldest Banks in 
AMERICA 


In One Month 


secured 


$2,000,000 


in new business 


from 


840 new customers 


without using premiums, advertis- 
ing or professional solicitors. . 


Shall we tell you how this was ac- 
complished and send you the name 
of the bank? No obligation. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


231 So. La Salle St. 123 So. Broad St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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E ALL enjoy greatly the articles appear- 
ing in THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 
Ihave followed THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


for a good many years, and consider it a very 
fine agency through which the bankers of the 
country may secure new and useful ideas. 


F. R. KERMAN 


Vice President, Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Since 1856— 


OR seventy-two years, the Nation- 
al Park Bank has handled the ac- 
counts of banks and bankers. This 


experience enables the “Park” to 
know what kind of service corre- 
spondents want, and give it to them. 


Le stablished inela 





HE March issue of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY has just come to hand and as 

usual I was able to glean from its pages several 
worth-while ideas. In particular, the article on 


page 23, entitled ““New Business Manager is Host.” 


R. S. CLARKE 


Business Extension Department, Genessee County 
Savings Bank, Flint, Mich. 





The outlook for the future is mog 
encouraging. 

Organized sheepmen are spending 
thousands of dollars annually 
educate the public on the delicioys. 
ness of lamb and to educate butcher 
to give better service in selling lam) 
are very much in evidence and with 
our low per capita consumption 
our low per capita consumption 
there is ample room for expansion, 

Satisfactory wool prices for the 
future are assured. Australia and 
New Zealand, the world’s largest 


producers, have reached their mazxi. ' 


mum production. Russia and the 
United States are the only two coun. 
tries capable of appreciable expan. 
sion and no competition from Russia 
seems probable for several years to 
come. ; 

Bankers can be most helpful 
Farm flocks of the right type con. 
stitute a most desirable kind of col- 
lateral. 

The farmer needs the banker in 
the establishment of these flocks as 
the best yearling range ewes move 
only in earlots of about 250 head, too 
many for a single farmer. In many 
communities, the banker, cooperat- 
ing with the county agent or other 
agencies, will finance a ecarload of 
such ewes and thereby greatly in- 
crease prosperity, land values and 
deposits. 


Dig Revenues 


Out Of Your Expenses 


(Continued from page 30) 
losses on nearly 50% of the savings 
accounts. 

There are more than 50 different 
ways of computing savings interest. 

Some favor the bank but many are 
entirely too liberal and have a ten- 
deney to defeat the main purpose of 
a savings account. 

Methods for computing savings in- 
terest that are perfectly fair to the 
depositor yet save the banks thov- 
sands of dollars each annually have 
been adopted by many banks without 
any unfavorable effects. In many 
banks the actual ratio of total inter- 
est paid to total savings deposits can 
often be reduced as much as one- 
half of 1% or more. 

The audited statements of borrow- 
ers protect both the bank and the 
borrower. Comparison of these 
statements from year to year often 
discloses unfavorable tendencies that 
would otherwise remain hidden until 
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too late to be corrected. Many a busi- 
ness has been saved from disaster 
and many losses on bank loans 


avoided through audited statements | 


at regular intervals. 

Periodic audits of the bank’s ac- 
eounts have both a moral and direct 
effect. Many employees have been 
discouraged from unfortunate ten- 
dencies thereby. Definite and de- 
tailed departmental income and ex- 
pense statements, budgets, compari- 
sons between periods, accurate earn- 
ings statements, all enable bank ex- 
ecutives to recognize unprofitable 
tendencies and correct them, 

Analysis of operating costs dis- 
closes the various kinds of business 
that results in losses and points out 
the methods for making them profit- 
able. It shows the item and main- 
tenance costs, points out the transac- 
tions that result in losses, discloses 
the minimum balances in checking 
and savings aceounts that can be ear- 
ried without a loss and provides the 
basis for the analysis of the unprofit- 
able checking accounts that shows 
the loss on each. 

All of these measures are in effect 
in many banks and wherever adopt- 
ed they have not only been continued 
but are enthusiastically recom- 
mended. 

By adopting them, the independ- 
ent banker not only inereases earn- 
ings tremendously but he fortifies his 
bank to meet the most strenuous com- 
petition, whether it be from chain 
banks or others, and if necessity 
arises can increase the rates of in- 
terest paid on savings, pay increased 
interest on profitable checking bal- 
ances and maintain dividends while 
continuously building surplus and 
undivided profits. 


BRYANT W. GRIFFIN who has been 
advertising manager for the National 
Newark & Essex Banking Co. of Newark, 
New Jersey, is now associated with the 
United Advertising Agency of Newark and 
New York as an account executive. Mr. 
Griffin is well known to our readers as 
the author of several articles, and as the 
co-author with Fred Kerman of the book 
‘‘New Business for Banks’’ published by 
Prentice-Hall Ine., New York. 


Frank W. Blair, President of the UNION 
TRUST CO. of Detroit, has been re-elected 
a member of the board of governors rep- 
resenting all the Joint Stock Land Banks 
in the United States at a meeting held in 
Washington, February 6. Mr. Blair is 
president of the Union Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Detroit. At the election of officers, 
the board of governors elected A. W. 
MeLean, of the Atlantic Joint Stock Land 
Bank, president of the board. 
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31 Nassau St. 


MORE PROFITABLE 
NEW SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS PER 
DOLLAR OF 
EXPENSE THAN BY 
ANY OTHER PLAN 


HIS is a strong statement but it is 
what many bankers say about our 
service, after once using it. 


The proof of it is that they are asking 
us to come back again, after ample 
opportunity to study results and costs. 


It does not require a salesman to sell 
them a second time. They are writing. 
us of their own accord. 


One banker writes, ‘‘At a meeting of 
our Executive Committee, held yester- 
day, the officers were authorized and 
directed to enter into an agreement to 
have a campaign in a general way just 
like the previous one which was so suc- 
cessful.’’ This from a 30 million dollar 
institution in a city a little over 100,000. 


Your 1929 program may profitably in- 
clude work of our kind if you are 
interested in securing a substantial vol- 
ume of new accounts at low cost. 


Space limitations naturally prevent our 
giving full details here, but if you will 
drop us a line we shall be glad to send 
complete information, at once, without 
obligation. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. 
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How Careful Marking and Charting | 


Simplified Bank Moving Day 


Continental National Bank & Trust Co. used 
brass tags and charts in completing physical 


merger with Illinois Merchants Trust Co. 


OVING day is always a big job. 

But for the Continental Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, 
it was tremendous, when on Sunday 
March 17 that bank completed the 
physical end of its merger with the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co., and 
was ready to begin business the next 
day as the Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Co. 

Its most difficult problem was that 
of enabling employees to find their 
desks and their work when they came 
on the job the opening day. 

Solution of this problem started 
last September with the placing of 
brass number plates on each desk, 
chair, file case and piece of equip- 
ment in each bank. A complete de- 
scription of each article, its size and 
recommendations as to its future use 
then was typed on a file card bear- 


By H. FRED WILSON 


Advertising Counsel, Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 


ing the same number as the article’s 
brass plate. More than 12,000 plates 
were used. 

The next step was a general re- 
view of all equipment. Each article 
considered as being below the stand- 
ard of equipment set for the Con- 
tinental Illinois was slated for sale 
or for discard. As a result, thou- 
sands of pieces of new furniture and 
equipment were ordered . 

The third step was the preparation 
of diagrams showing where each ar- 
ticle in the Continental Illinois would 
be located. These diagrams, pre- 
pared long before building altera- 
tions were completed, showed the 
size of each room and the size and 
location of each desk, filing cabinet, 
chair and other equipment to be 
placed in it. 

A separate diagram was prepared 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits ...... 


INSURANCE TRUST 


. $35,000,000 


CORPORATE TRUST 


PERSONAL TRUST 


I00 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 





for each floor. Looking at a diagram 
for the third floor, for instance, one 
could see the departments to be 
located on that floor, the arrange. 
ment of furniture, the type of tele- 
phone and the electrical outlets in 
each room and the name of the men 
who would sit at each desk. Radiat- 
ing lines also showed executives the 
locations of the desks of stenogra- 
phers and of all other persons under 
their direction. 

A floor captain then was appointed 
for each floor at the Continental Na- 
tional and at the Illinois Merchants. 
It was the duty of these men to see 
that all equipment to be moved was 
marked with tags showing its desti- 
nation. As the Continental Illinois 
occupies two basements, six whole 
floors and part of the seventh floor 
at 231 South LaSalle, these tags were 
printed in different colors—one color 
for each floor. 

Taking the third floor again for 
an illustration. A desk to be moved 
to that floor was given a green tag 
and on this tag was placed the num- 
ber of the room in which it would go 
and the name of the man who was to 
use it. When this desk arrived at 
231 South LaSalle, it was sent to the 
floor indicated by its tag color. There 
it was carried to its designated room 
and, once in that room, it was placed 
in the position indicated by the floor 
diagrams. 

Each officer and employee, before 
leaving work Saturday, placed the 
contents of his desk in a box and 
labelled it with his name and new 
room number. He also obtained a 
copy of floor diagrams. 

As no system works with 100 per 
cent efficiency, a Lost and Found De- 
partment has been installed as @ 
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clearing house for misplaced equip- 
ment. 

Another big problem has been al- 
teration of the banking quarters at 
931 South LaSalle to accommodate 
the enlarged staff of the Continental 
Illinois. Building alterations began 
in September and have continued 
night and day, without interruption 
except eight hours last Christmas 
Day. 

Despite the fact that banking op- 
erations continued as usual at the 
Illinois Merchants, as many as 700 
building craftsmen worked on altera- 
tions in a single day. A striking 
tribute to the integrity of Chicago 
labor is seen in the fact that although 
these men worked with millions of 
dollars in money and_ securities 
around them, the only loss reported 
in the bank during the last six 
months was that of a $2-clock from 
the bank hospital. This was later 
found. 

Workmen, despite the speed at 
which they labored, met with only 
three accidents serious enough to call 
for hospital attention. No accident 
was fatal. 

Interior work was carried on with 
such rapidity that four of the largest 
millwork contractors in America kept 
their factories running full time on 
supplies for the Continental Illinois 
alone. Despite the time element, no 
standardized finishings or equip- 
ment were used when supplies built 
according to specifications were bet- 
ter suited for the bank. Although 
virtually every order given to con- 
tractors was a ‘‘rush’’ order there 
were no delays in receipt of material. 

The altered banking quarters con- 
stitute a new building in virtually 
everything except the outer shell. A 
new mezzanine floor has been added, 
floor space has been increased to 320,- 
000 square feet, the size of the cash 
vault has been doubled, the wattage 
of electrical illumination has been 
tripled, new elevators and staircases 
have been added, the size of the bank 
eafeteria has been doubled so that it 
now seats 700 persons and can serve 
2500 meals in two hours, and new 
desks and chairs have been pur- 
chased in thousand lots. 

A new wicket system has been in- 
stalled and windows through which 
customers deal with employees have 
been increased to 292. Virtually all 
furniture in public sections of the 
bank is new. 

An indication of the modernity of 
equipment is seen in the fact that 








100% PROTECTION 


What it means 
to the BANKER 


NSURANCE will protect the cash deposits of the bank, but it will not protect 
I the lives of the officers, the employees, nor the customers. Daylight hold-ups 
are a common occurrence, banks should take every precaution necessary to avoid 
them and the bad moral effect resulting. Banks all over the country are adopt- 
ing the modern and sure means of protection by installing ‘‘Platt’”’ Bullet-Proof 
and Bandit-Proof devices, which are not only protection for bank funds and 















Beene; illustrations are of 
bandit-proof and bullet- 
proof installations at the 
Wellston Trust Company of 
St. Louis. You will note the in- 
sert of the “Platt” Bullet-Proof 
Deal Tray, and a side view of 
a “Platt” Gunport and speak- 
ing aperture. These are some 
of the devices, together with 
Bullet-Proof Glass and Jay-Tex 
Wire, that offer 100% protection 
and permit the transaction of the 
customary business. The fixtures 
are designed to permit patrons to 
deposit funds, withdraw them, and 
to converse with the official without 
inconvenience either to patron or 
banker. 


At the same time, it is impossible 
for the bandit to turn a deadly 
weapon on the official. Any bullet 
fired in the direction of the cage 
falls outside harmless. We are pre- 
pared to estimate on remodeling 
fixtures now in use, we will sell 
individual units, estimate on com- 
plete units, or will supply the above 
devices to your own contractor. Our 
guarantee fully covers all items. 
Once installed the fixtures need no 
attention and the protection becomes 
permanent; its cost forgotten. Esti- 
mates and full information given 
without obligation to bankers, ar- 
chitects or others who might be 
interested. 


Write for FREE Photographs 


We will send a complete set of 
actual photographs free on request. 


human lives, but also 
instill confidence in 
customers. These fix- 
tures can be combined 
with marble, wood,- 
or metal and in any 
desired color or finish. 
There is no need to 
sacrifice dignity to 
secure protection. 


New and Remodeled Buildings 
Constructed, Fully Equipped, 
Ready for Service 


C= complete organization offers a 
service which includes designing, 
equipment and construction. Substan- 
tial dignified effects in keeping with 
the modern institutions, growth and 
progress. Our complete work is indica- 
tive of the careful study and planning 
which is backed by years of experience, 
and the service of an organization 
which believes that strict adherence 
to, and the practicing of, only the high- 
est standards of business principles, 
with integrity, responsibility, service 
and quality above profits, is essential 
to success. 





THE J. H. WISE COMPANY, Inc. 


BANK BUILDERS 


Syndicate Trust Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Shades will 


Attractive 
Beautify 
any Bank 


And where can the true artistic 
touch be better applied than in 
the window arrangement! Athey 
shades assure seclusion after clos- 
ing hours without shutting out 
light, when set to screen lower 
part of street windows. This 
avoids injuring the feelings of 
customers who might wish to 
enter. 


Hundreds of America’s finest banks, schools 
and office buildings have eliminated the 
replacement expense of awnings and ordi- 
nary shades, and are equipped with Athey 
Perennial Window Shades that are extreme- 
ly durable and by far the most economical 
and efficient. 


Athey shades let in the light and shut out 
the glare. They can be raised from the 
bottom or lowered from the top at will. 
They permit partial or complete shading as 
desired. Their special translucent cloth 
diffuses a soft, agreeable light even when 
shades are completely drawn. Scientific 
ventilating qualities assure fresh air with- 
out draft. 












































Athey Features 


Made of high-grade coutil, herringbone 
weave, 200 threads to the square inch, mer- 
cerized and calendered to a smooth finish. 
Resists dirt. Dyed in seven non-fading 
colors to harmonize with various office fin- 
ishes. Always the same distance from the 
window. No rollers, latches, catches or 
springs to slip, stick or break. In any 
length and in widths up to 16 feet. Sun- 
bursts for Circle head, segmental, or 
Gothic windows. Also operating shades 
for skylights. 










Perennial 


WINDOW SHADES 


J. ATHEY COMPANY 











Ridgely Farmers State 
Bank, Springfield, Ill. 


Weary and Alford Co. 
Designers, Engineers 
and Managers of 








HOTELS 6141 W. 65th St. Chicago, Ill. eapnenes 
Bue paleos wae a Cities fend ~ ty ym 
SCHOOLS CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg'd., aon ll ie mo 
Etc. Montreal and Toronto of various installations. 











N intelligent interest in the best results of 
bank development work is evidenced in 


every issue of THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 
A. DOUGLAS OLIVER 


Advertising Manager, Provident Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














electrical equipment installed five 
years ago at a cost of $180,000 was 
scrapped for more up-to-date equip. 
ment. 

All through the bank, an effort has 
been made to relieve employees of 
manual work. Mail will be distrib. 
uted through pneumatic tubes and 
conveyor belts and dumb waiters will 
earry checks and transit items. 

The automatie telephone central 
will serve 1250 phones. It is said to 
be the largest automatic switch. 
board in the world. 


Stable Bond Values 


(Continued from page 26) 

In the bank which has or plans 
to organize a full-time bond de. 
partment, the first problem will be 
that of personnel. Good bond sales. 
men are scarce, but nothing like so 
searce as good bond buyers. The bond 
officer should be acquainted with 
where and how to get desirable par- 
ticipations—that goes without say- 
ing. But what is even more im- 
portant, he should be so close to the 
resources and preferences of the 
community he serves that he 
can gauge demand in advance of 
supply, and so distribute through 
average salesmen at low selling cost. 


Rapid Turnover Should Be 
The Aim 


Rapid turnover, rather than large 
volume should be his aim, and he 
should be ‘‘reckoned up’’ on the av- 
erage profits of five, or better still, 
seven-year terms rather than those 
of any one year by itself. 

If he deserves the confidence of 
the management at all, he should 
have it completely—and with it the 
independence of action on his own 
judgment that alone will make sue- 
cess a possibility in his peculiar kind 
of business. Depositors should be 
directed toward him—not fenced 
away from him by definite policy, as 
is so often the case. 

I know the attitude that if the 
bond department merely takes funds 
out of savings and checking ac- 
counts, it might as well be a com- 
petitor, but that attitude is only 
justified where a bank is the only 
bank in town with no other town near 
enough to worry about. Otherwise, 
why should you expect your bond 
department to deplete the deposits 
of other banks while their bond de- 
partments sit idly by and do noth- 
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ing to deplete your deposits? It will 
not happen. When depositors get 
ready to invest their surplus funds, 
some investment organization (or 
possibly some speculative promoter) 
will make a profit by their invest- 
ments or speculations. If your bank 
has an investment department, it 
might as well be you. From the cus- 
tomers’ angle it may far better be 
you. 


Some Officer Should Specialize 


In Bonds 


For the comparatively vast num- 
ber of banks which cannot, logically 
operate regular bond departments, 
the duty to cooperate with regular 
distributors of sound securities is 
clear and instant. 

Some one officer—preferably one 
who stays pretty close to base and 
comes in close contact with time and 
non-borrowing depositors—should 
specialize in bonds. If he has a 
hand in buying bonds for the bank, 
so much the better, but his main 
function in regard to bonds should 
be to create an appetite for them 
among the private investors, or 
would-be private investors for whom 
the bank is acting as depositary. 

He should have a basic knowledge 
of investment securities, and a prac- 
tical acquaintance with good bond 
houses, their men and their methods 

He should keep up with the cur- 
rent data of the day and read every 
“Questions from Investors’’ column 
that he ean lay his hands on. He 
should feel the minds of depositors 
and know by long experience when 
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Before Public Opinion Decides 


zr; 1895 there was opened in New York a marvellous new hotel, 
the Waldorf Astoria. Enthusiastic newspaper accounts described 
it as the last word in hotels. Today it is being torn down. 

Such destruction shocks our conservative instincts, but we are 
told that thirty-four years is long for a hotel building to stay in 
good repute. More often, after half of that time, the building sinks 
in ~— esteem, and, if the hotel business stays in that building, ic 


sinks too. 


Bank buildings suffer the same fate, though not as uniformly, 





feet below, the 

First National 

Bank of Carbon- 

dale, Pa., pre- 

sented unique 

engineering prob- 
MS. 


and not as rapidly, as hotels. Bank architecture, being less ornate, 
may have more enduring appeal. Counters, safe deposi¢ boxes, 
other articles may be replaced when obsolete, with modern equip- 
ment. Such expedients postpone for a while the ee that sees the 
building a burden on the business. Progressive bankers, however, 
do not wait for that day. They build new quarters before public 
opinion decides that they should. This ba to preserve their 
valued reputation for sound, independent judgment. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 








they need advice—even before they 
ask for it. Their balanees—especially 
those of savings depositors—should 
be under his surveillance. 

When he can—and he will get 


ARCHITECTS « ENGINEERS 


TILGHMAN Moyer ComPANy, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 
me a copy of “ Building the Bank for Business.” 


HAT some progressive bankers are doing 
is shown by forty-three photographs of 
recent bank buildings, which illustrate the 
booklet *‘ Building the Bank for Business.”’ 








, — = The text explains how the building can be Name: 
plent} of ch wmgens he should hav« made to promote the bank’s business. 
positive advice to give, not merely From bankers of all classes—Federal Reserve Address :_ = 


Governors to country bank presidents—this lit- 
tle book has received favorable comment. The 
coupon will bring you a copy, without obliga- 
tion, by return mail. 


skepticism and pessimistic warnings. 
When the bank is buying bonds or 
holding them, he should get people 
in touch with the house or houses 
from whom the bank is buying. 

Unselfish? Utopian? Not a bit 
of it. Not when AAA bonds fluctuate 
from 102 to 97 within six short 
months. 

In principle, at least, the course I 
recommended is simply cold-blooded 
selfishness and should be so regarded 
by every bank which owns or ex- 
pects to own a bond. 








HANK you very much for the March issue of THE BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY just received. Aside from my own article, 
which you have presented most attractively, I want to compli- 
ment you on the general appearance, contents and get-up of 


the whole magazine which bespeaks that it belongs to the 
highest type of publication in every way. 


STANTON A. TIERNAN 


- F P P 30 West 25th St., Baltimore, Maryland 
No matter how thin you slice it a 


slice is a slice on the golf course. 
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Your Bank’s Name on 
the TRAVEL 
CHEQUES 

You Sell 


-_ 
by? 


LONDON 





WF VENICE 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


. B. A. Cheques Sear the name of your 


of one of your 


rs Association to pro- 
travel cheque of their 


ed by banks, hotels, shops, ticket offices 
andtouris agencies throughout the world. 
The fact that more than 60,000,000 sepa- 
rate cheques have been negotiated during 
the past 20 years attests to the degree of 
their/acceptance: 

A‘B.A. Cheques are convenient to carry, 
afford complete protection against loss 
or theft, and abroad command the favor- 
able exchange rate of bankers paper. The 
cheque itself is an instrument of the high- 
est grade, engraved on safety paper. 

When your customers carry A. B. A. 
Cheques, your name on each cheque isa 
constant reminder of the completeness 
of your banking service. 


 AB.A. 
CHEQUES 


SOLD HERE—ACCEPTED EVERYWHERE 











HAVE your letter of the 16th instant and have 
also received the reprint of the Stronck articles. 
I have enjoyed reading them very much. 


I am 


sure a careful consideration by any banker would 
be most helpful. 


RAY NYEMASTER 


Vice President, American Commercial & Savings Bank 
President, Iowa Bankers Association, Davenport, Iowa 
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Model Kitchenette Feature 
Of New Bank Building 


One of the many novel features 
to be found in the new home of the 
First National Bank of San Jose, 
Cal., is a model kitchenette for 
women employes which is located on 
the mezzanine floor. 

The new building put up by the 
bank, which is the oldest in the 
county, represents a cost of some 
$900,000, according to President 
W. S. Clayton. It was designed by 
H. 8. Winner, of San Francisco, well 
known Pacific Coast bank architect, 

Another novel feature is the ar- 
rangement of check stands in the 
lobby. Surmounting each stand isa 
lid, under which is a built-in vase in 
which floral gifts can be placed and 
which can hold Christmas trees at 
that season of the year. Special 
electric connections have been pro- 
vided for direct lighting of Christ- 
mas trees. 

A sculptured marble clock sur- 
mounts the vault entrance in the 
rear of the bank. On either side of 
the clock are symbolic figures, one 
representing Knowledge and _ the 
other Industry, both considered the 
mainstays of prosperity. 

The vaults are located below 
ground, with 45 inches of interlac- 
ing steel reinforcement and concrete 
surrounding these rooms to afford 
additional protection. 

An officer should never hand back 
a check he has O. K.’d for a stranger, 
but should hand it to the teller him- 
self or send it with another employe 
to avoid having the check raised. 


Principles of Valuation 


With the object of describing all avail- 
able mathematical tools, elements not sus- 
ceptible to mathematical analysis, and gen- 
eral consideration in selection of valuation 
methods, John Alden Grimes and William 
Horace Craigue prepared the new book 
entitled ‘‘ Principles of Valuation,’’ which 
is published by Prentice-Hall, Inec., New 
York City. Anyone concerned with the 
work of appraising will find this a most 
valuable hand-book and treatise on this im- 
portant work. 

One interesting chapter is ‘‘ Valuation 
of Income Subject To An Income Tax.”’ 
Another important subject is ‘‘The Dis- 
eount for Hazard Method of Valuation.’’ 
The book has an appendix with yearly in- 
terest rate tabulation—another one with 
valuation tables. 

**Principles of Valuation’’ by Grimes 
and Craigue, published by Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. Price 
$10, cloth, 274 pages. 
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I lay very little stress either upon 
asking or giving advice. Generally 
speaking, they who ask advice know 
what they wish to do, and remain 
firm to their intentions. A man may 
allow himself to be enlightened on 
yarious points, even upon matters of 
expediency and duty; but, after all, 
he must determine his course of ac- 
tion for himself—Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. 


People do not lack strength: they 
lack will—Victor Hugo. 


American Bankers Can Help 
Stabilize Chinese Currency 


(Continued from page 38) 
made by American bankers. 

It is not sufficient that American 
banks maintain branches in China. 
It is not sufficient that the chaotic 
eurrency of silver, paper and gold 
bars be accepted as is; but America, 
China’s most reliable friend, must 
suggest the means for cleaning up 
the irresponsible mints, for eliminat- 
ing the Loofang or private smelters 
which make coins without govern- 
mental control, and for stabilizing 
the value of the taels so that they do 
not fluctuate from 100 to 240 cents 
each, as they did in 1925, creating 
such widespread business havoc. 

China ranks as the second largest 
consumer of silver, averaging for 33 
years an annual importation of 162,- 
000 bars valued at 18,002,000 Haik- 
wan Taels. The fixing of the silver 
dollar as the standard medium of 
currency in China not only would be 
of tremendous benefit to that Na- 
tion, but it would be a boon to the 
silver industry of the United States. 

Can American bankers meet the 
competition of banks of England, 
France and Germany in China? Yes, 
if they will seize the golden oppor- 
tunity which the silver dollar as a 
standard coin represents in banking, 
commerce, industry, and progress for 


Harmony 


in Advertising 


ARMONY is essential to all good 
advertising. A discordant note 
sounded by a poorly written or an ill- 
timed piece of copy not only is a loss 
in itself, but it may destroy the effect 
of other excellent advertisements. 


Harmony in advertising can be pre- 
served best by having the whole pro- 


gram arranged ahd carried out by the 


same organization. 


And where this is done by The Collins 
Service, the bank usually can get better 
advertising for less money through the 
coordination of our copy-writing, 
printing and manufacturing facilities. 


Bankers interested in advertising that 
interprets correctly their aims and pur- 
poses, and harmonizes with all of their 
policies, will find the new Collins ideas 
in Departmental Advertising suited to 
their needs exactly. 


THE COLLINS SER VICE 


Financial Advertising 


Main Office: 1518 Walnut St., Production Plant: 226-240 Columbia Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 


seaiielieeeth tte tnianiiaeeearnemenstetaanneneeaeae 


China. ERETOFORE there has been some delay in receiving 

And our bankers now so thor- your magazine, as Mr. Boushall has been in the habit 
oughly understand foreign finance of sending me his copy after its perusal, and to eliminate 
that they could easily evolve a foun- this, I would like to enter my subscription to your publication. 
dation basis for the stabilization of I would also like to secure a copy of each issue published 
currency in China, thereby eliminat- during 1928, as I have found such excellent information in 
ing the chaos which abounds by rea- the two copies which I read that I would like to go over the 
on of inter-nation banking specula- ones published prior to my affiliation with this bank. 


tion at China’s expense. 

Gold has never been recognized as CLARENCE FORD, JR. 
currency in China in the strict legal Asst. Cashier, The Morris Plan Bank, Richmond, Virginia 
sense. Still, gold bars have made the 


Shanghai Gold Stock Exchange an 
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—- in St. Louis ~ 








Seven distinct 
departments 
built for service: 


Ww" N you need to employ the banking or collec- 
tion facilities of a St. Louis institution, call on the 


National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis for service. 






Banks in all parts of the United States have found they 






obtain from us a thorough covering of the St. Louis Commercial 





Area through a well-organized credit department and 







Savings 
a capable investment subsidiary. 


Trust 





RESOURCES NEARLY $100,000,000 


The 


National Bank of Commerce 


and in St.Louis 


Federal Commerce Trust 


BROADWAY 






Investment 







Foreign 






Credit 


Safe Deposit 










OLIVE TO PINE 





OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 





A National Name 


Seven thousand banks throughout the country have 
included G M A C short term notes in their portfolios. 
These notes are direct obligations of a national institu- 
tion and are available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates. 


GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Executive Office ~ BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - OVER $55,000,000 





CORNELL & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Cable Address—‘Cornelcoke” 


Montreal St. Louis Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh Denver Philadelphia 
Louisville Dallas Amarillo 

Salt Lake City Tulsa 

Oklahoma City Monroe 

San Francisco Seattle 


New York 


Chicago 
Detroit 
Toledo 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Portland 


Minneapolis 
Cleveland 
Houston 

St. Paul 
Los Angeles 





ie I ever miss a copy of THE BANKERS MONTHLY you will 


hear a howl from me as I think it the best Bankers magazine 


published and I subscribe to a great many. 
B. M. REID 


Cashier, The Chatham S avings Bank, Chatham, Va. 
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institution of fame and awe invested 
with unlimited splendor and power, 

The turnover of gold bars in 1994 
was 28,703,792; in 1925 it was 46. 
890,564; and in 1926 it reached the 
point of 62,323,048; exerting an in. 
estimable influence throughout Ching 
and the foreign world. Under Ameri. 
ean banking leadership such a po. 
tential giant can be put to work to 
stabilize either a silver dollar or 
paper eurrency that will 
stabilized. 


remain 


The Advertising Banker's 
Advantage 


The following is quoted from 
‘*Printers Ink’’ of March 7. 

Exclude consolidations and one or 
two exceptional institutions whose 
strength was due to the patronage of 
other banks, and it was the advertis- 
ing and selling banks which stood 
firm—unmerged and unperturbed— 
through the lean banking vears of 
1921-4. Today, the banks that lead 
the procession are those that aggres- 
sively seek new business through per- 
sonal and printed salesmanship, and 
that have been doing so over a period 
long enough to season the policy. 

The high executives of our most 
prominent financial institutions are, 
with few exceptions, men who owe 
their places to demonstrated ability 
as salesmen and salesmanagers of 
banking service. 

Going back to the method by which 
distribution machinery may be anal- 
yzed as a credit factor, the banker 
should, I think, lay less and less im- 
portance on the distinction between 
‘*selling’’ and ‘‘advertising,’’ which 
makes him treat the first as a more 
“‘legitimate’’ expense than _ the 
second. Asa matter of fact, the two 
are simply items of the same expense 
requirement and neither should have 
a more favorable or less careful ex- 
amination than the other. 


Let us endeavor so to live that 
when we come to die even the under- 
taker will be sorry.—Mark Twain. 


The organization committee of the 
HIBERNIA TRUST CO., of New York, 
a new Wall Street bank now being organ- 
ized, announces additions to the board of 
directors, including Frank C. Ferguson, 
president, Hudson County National Bank 
of Jersey City; Martin O’Mara, president, 
Brockway Motor Truck Corp.; Eugene 
Geary, attorney; Francis E. Lee, treasurer, 
Nichols Copper Co.; Peter P. McDermott, 
senior partner of Peter P. McDermott & 
Co., members New York Curb Market. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs Grow 


A few figures from the report of the 
National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work will be interesting to those 
thousands of bankers who are devoting 
time and money to the development of this 
splendid community work. 

The secretary's report shows that there 
was an increase in membership in Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs during 1928 of a little 
more than 30,000. This makes a total 
increase, the report says, of 350,000 in the 
annual enrollment since the organization 
of the Committee in 1921. The members 
enjoying the work of these clubs in 1928 
total 650,000. 

The vice chairman of this committee is 
Walter W. Head, recently made president 
of the State Bank of Chicago. ‘The treas- 
urer is Melvin A. Traylor, president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago. Burton 
M. Smith, chairman of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association, is a member of the board of 
directors. 


$3,000,000 New Business 
Gained In Two Weeks 


Passing its 90-day quota of $3,000,000 
in new business in less than two weeks, 
the State Bank of Chicago has just an- 
nounced that the total probably will be 
$6,000,000 or more, within a few days. 
This event, which is being held in the 
form of a contest, is part of the bank’s 
50th anniversary celebration. 

Gaylord S. Morse, vice president, says: 
‘‘From the start of the drive on Feb. 11, 
all types of employees have placed their 
shoulders to the wheel and brought in new 
eustomers. Awards in the form of money 
and honors have spurred them on some- 
what in their solicitation of prospects. 
This system of payment will continue as 
a permanent part of the bank”’s promotion 
program. 

‘*A large amount of our new business 
has come from unexpected sources through 
the efforts of employees who never before 
had the opportunity to display their latent 
capabilities. With the knowledge that 
future efforts will be amply rewarded, 
these persons can easily become recognized 
as progressive business men and women 
who are worthy of our higher positions 
when vacancies occur. 

‘*We are pleased with the results of the 
drive and look forward to an unusually 
successful year.’’ 


Investment Bankers Issue 
Remarkable Report 


When you see the 1928 report of the 
Investment Bankers Association of America 
lying on a table, you are sure you are 
looking at a deluxe edition. The binding 
is beautiful, and is of genuine deluxe 
style. Inside is a complete report of the 
1928 convention together with all informa- 
tion about the Association including all 
committees and members. The Association 
is to be congratulated upon this unusual 
publication. 


No man is the absolute lord of 
his life—_Owen Meredith. 








Industry’s 


Largest Research Laboratories 


ORE than five thousand scien- 
tists, engineers and their asso- 
ciates work unceasingly in the Bell 
System engineering staffs and research 
laboratories to make tomorrow’s tele- 
phone service still better than today’s. 
Recent discoveries are permalloy (anew 
alloy), and rubidium, a metal sensitive 
to light—two of many evidences of the 
continuous improvement in Bell System 
facilities. 





billion dollars. In 1928, ninety million. 


dollars was expended by the Bell Sys- 
tem for central office equipment, one 
hundred and eighty-five million for aerial 
and underground lines, and another 
hundred million for subscribers’ teie- 
phone equipment and private branch 
exchanges. The Bell System is con- 
stantly expanding. Between 1912 and 
1917 3,¢83,000 telephones were added 
to it; between 1917 and 1922 3,511,000 


telephones; between 1922 and .1927 
4,315,000 telephones. And this growth 
is continuing at the rate of more than 
2,000 telephones a day. 

May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
“Some Financial Facts” ? 


Vital Facts for Investors about 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Stock 


Back of this stock is a capital invest- 
ment of more than three and a quarter 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


CE 


195 Broadway 8) New York City 


Qos 


A NEW BOOK 
BANK ADMINISTRATION 


By H. N. STRONCK 


We confidently believe this will be the most universally-used 
publication on banking yet written. 


It applies to all departments. 
It applies to all bankers. 
It fits all sizes of banks. 


It is based upon the experience of 
Mr. Stronck’s organization in making 
private examinations of banks, both 

It shows how banks may reduce ex- small and large, all over the United 
penses and increase profits. States. 


These examinations have always resulted in suggestions for improving poli- 
cies and methods, and these suggestions, when followed, have greatly added 
to the profits of the institution. Orders will be accepted now for delivery upon 
publication. The price will be $5. Do not send any money with your order. 
Just ask to have your order entered for ‘Bank Administration” by H. N. Stronck. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Eternal Watchfulness 


Is the PRICE of SURVIVAL 


Changes in fundamental conditions affecting 
business and finance are constantly reflected 
in the value of securities. Actually, there is 
no such thing as the oft quoted permanent 
investment which one can “put away and for- 
get about.” The time when the premier in- 
vestment of the world, Liberty Bonds, sold in 
the 80’s is still vivid in the memory of those 


who purchased at par during the World War. 
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It is very necessary, therefore, for banks to 
keep a constant check on conditions affecting 
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their securities and to augment their own good 
judgment in financial matters with reliable 
information and the opiniorf of investment 
specialists. 
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Realizing the importance of accurate in- 
formation, we maintain a staff of business and 
financial counselors, economists, and security 
analysts, whose services are always at your 
command through branch offices and repre- 
sentatives. 


AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Milwaukee St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
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LORY be! We have a Director who has expressed 
the desire to know more about banking and has 
selected THE BANKERS MONTHLY as one of the means 
to carry out his determination to familiarize himself with 
some of his responsibilities. 
You will please forward the favored and popular 


BANKERS MONTHLY to Howard T. Wayne, 329 North 
Citrus St., Los Angeles, Calif., and send bill to us. 

Your magazine gets better all the time and should be 
in the hands of every bank director, especially directors 
of small banks and country banks. 


W. G. CULBRETH 


Vice President, Republic Bank, West Hollywood, Calif. 





St. Paul Banks Form 
$12,000,000 Merger 


The First National Bank and the Mer. 
chants National Bank of St. Paul ar 
merging under the title, The First Nationa} 
Bank of St. Paul, and on completion of the 
proposed new building, which will conform 
to and connect with the present Merchants 
National bank building, will occupy the 
entire second and third floors. 

This consolidation will give to St. Pay 
one of the two or three largest and strong. 
est banking institutions between Chicago 
and the Pacific coast. Included in the 
consolidation as affiliated companies will be 
the Merchants Trust Co. and the Mer. 
chants National Co. The consolidated jp. 
stitution will have a capital of $5,000,000, 
surplus of $4,000,000, and undivided profits 
of $10,000,000. Augmented by the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of the 
affiliated companies, the total is increased 
to $12,050,000. 


A. B. A. Organizes Committee 
On Trust Developement 


John A. Reynolds, vice president of the 


_ Union Trust Co. of Detroit, in charge of 


the business extension department, has been 
selected as chairman of the newly-author- 
ized committee on the development of 
trust business through personal represen- 
tatives, of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Other members of the committee are: 
E. Fred Johnson, vice president, Exchange 
Trust Co., Tulsa; H. W. Kitchell, secre- 
tary, Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago; Julius C. Peter, vice presi- 
dent, Detroit & Security Trust (Co, 
Detroit; and Gwilym A. Price, trust officer, 
Peoples Savings & Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 

The committee will study sources of 
business to be developed, sales manuals, 
the problems of the sales force in the 
smaller city, costs of acquiring trust busi- 
ness, and the development of joint inter- 
views with the life insurance underwriters. 


JOHN G. LONSDALE, president of The 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
has been appointed chairman of the Adver- 
tising Committee of the Industrial Club 
of St. Louis for 1929, it was announced re- 
cently by Harold M. Bixby, president of 
the Industrial Bureau of the Club. There 
are five other members of the committee. 
It is the duty of this committee to plan the 
advertising which is published in maga- 
zines and newspapers to attract new citi- 
zens to St. Louis. 


M. S. HALLIDAY, Manager of the 
Union Trust Building, Cleveland, was re- 
cently promoted from the office of assistant 
vice president to that of vice president of 
The Union Trust Co. 


THOMAS L. ROBINSON has resigned 
as vice president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York and of the Guaranty Safe 
Deposit Co. to become associated with the 
firm of W. C. Langley & Co., 115 Broadway. 


The service department should act 
as the bank’s ‘‘Life Extension In- 
stitute.’’-—Mary B. Reeves. 
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John Sherwin, Jr. Heads New 
Midland Bank 


John Sherwin, Jr. will be president and 
E. E. Barker, first vice president, of the 
new Midland Bank and Midland Corpora- 
tion. 

The Midland 
Bank has a capital 
and surplus of $6,- 
000,000, while the 
Midland Corpora- 
tion, its securities 
underwriting and 
distributing —sub- 
sidiary, has a capi- 
tal and surplus of 
$3,000,000—a total 
of $9,090,000 for 
the new institution. 
The institution will specialize in a com- 
plete financial service to business and in- 
dustry. Other officers will be: A. F. Reed, 
vice president; I. B. Root, vice president 
and cashier. 





JOHN SHERWIN, JR. 


Nicholson Made Seaboard 
Officer 








H. C. Nicholson, formerly of Omaha, | 


Neb., has been elected first vice president 
of the Seaboard National Bank. 

The expansion program and_ recent 
growth of the Seaboard National bank has 
made it necessary to add another seasoned 
banker to its executive force. For the last 
18 months the bank has been carrying on 
an investigation throughout America to 
obtain the type of man wanted, and feels 
most fortunate in procuring the services of 
Mr. Nicholson, who for the past 16 years 
has been executive vice president and ac- 
tive manager of the Packers National Bank 
of Omaha and president of the Packers 
National Co., an affiliated investment com 
pany. 


Following the action of the Board of | 


Directors of BANK OF THE MANHAT 
TAN CO., New York, in ratifying the ex 
change of stock of the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Inc., for stock of Bank of 


the Manhattan Co. and the other conditions | 
of the union between the two, the Inter- | 


national Acceptance Bank, Inc. announced 
recently that three directors of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, viz., J. Stewart 
Baker, P. A. Rowley and George Zabriskie, 
had been elected directors of the Interna- 
tional Aeceptance Bank, Inc., Mr. J. Stew- 
art Baker having been elected vice chair- 
man of its board. 


E. 8. WOOSLEY has been elected a | 


vice president of the First National Bank 
and the Kentucky Title Trust Co. of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and will be in charge of 
the six branches which the First National 
operates in Louisville. 


The Board of Directors of The National 
Bank of the Republic, Chicago, recently 
Voted to increase its capital stock, $500,000, 
by issuing rights to stockholders of record 
May 15th. This will make the capital stock 
of the bank $7,000,000. 








A NATIONAL CITY 
MAN CAN HELP YOU 


- ee 


...when you wish 


to sell part of 
your bond holdings 


Prompt liquidation of any part of-your bond 
reserve demands ready marketability in your 
holdings. The world-wide distribution of 
issues sponsored and sold by The National 
City Company creates for them broad resale 
markets. You can reach these markets quickly 
through any National City office listed below: 





Albany .. Atlanta. . Atlantic City.. Baltimore . . Boston . . Buffalo . . Chicago . . Cin- 
cinnati.. Cleveland. . Dallas. . Davenport... Denver .. Detroit. . Hartford. . Houston 
Indianapolis . . Jacksonville, Fla. . . Kansas City . . Los Angeles . . Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis . . Miami, Fla. . . Milwaukee . . Minneapolis . . Newark . . New Orleans 
Oakland, Calif. .. Omaha . . Pasadena. . Philadelphia . . Pittsburgh . . Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. . . Providence . . Rochester . . San Diego . . San Francisco . . Scranton 
Seattle . . St. Louis . . St. Paul . . Tacoma . . Toledo . . Washington . . Wilkes-Barre 
Montreal .. Toronto.. London. .Amsterdam ..Copenhagen .. Geneva.. Tokio.. Shanghai. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS + SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 














ANY magazines contain occasional helpful arti- 
cles, some are habitually interesting, but few 
arrive at the state of continuously bristling with live, 
current topics treated in manner, matter and make-up 
that hold a reader from cover to cover. THE BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY hasn’t an exclusive on this third 
type, but it doesn’t have to share honors with very 
many. I doff my hat to your real publication. The 
January number is what the literati would term 
a “knockout”. 


F. M. STAKER 


Manager, Publicity Department, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City 
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| $286,000 in 
_ New Business in 7 Days 


Not long ago the Service Department of 
this bank put on a campaign for one of its 
correspondents that brought in $286,000 
in new business within 7 days. 


Such service is “all in the day's work” 
when you maintain an account with the 
“Republic.” Ask us to tell you exactly how 
we can help make 1929 your biggest year. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-* OF CHICAGO :--: 


Office of New York Representative, No.1 Wall St. 
Office of Pacific Coast Representative, Citizens National Bank Bidg., Los Angeles 
Office of London Representative, 8 King William St., London, E. C. 4 








©N.B. R. 1929 























LEASE enter my subscription to THE 

BANKERS MONTHLY for two years. Also 
send me the entire 1928 edition of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY. 


LEO KENNETH MAYER 


Director and Secretary, Clinton Capital Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Bankers Librarian 





Bankers’ Balances, A Study of the Ef. 
fects of the Federal Reserve System on 
Banking Relationships, by Leonard |, 
Watkins, Ph. D., is the winner of the trien. 
nial award of Chicago Trust Co. This 
triennial award, which supplements the ap. 
nual prizes provided for in the same plan, 
is given for the ‘‘ best original contribution 
to knowledge and advancement in the field 
of business development and the modern 
trust company.’’ 

It earns recognition as the first compre. 
hensive treatise on a subject of funda. 
mental importance and significance in bank. 
ing economies. Statistical effort to show 
the relations that banks have with banks 
is confined largely to compilations of figures 
which are assembled by the Federal Govern. 
ment, by States or by the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Any research into the relationships among 
banks begins, therefore, under the handi- 
cap of diverse statistical methods. Prof. 
Watkins had first to meet this difficulty 
and here is found the first indication of 
the monumental character of his study, 

His second difficulty was a time correla- 
tion of the statistics so that he could set 
up effective standards of comparison for 
the period before the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and that following. 

However, Prof. Watkins established his 
standards and his work gives new impres- 
sions, not only of the vast importance of 
inter-bank relations but of their profound 
significance in determining the movements 
of money and credit and the seasonal flow 
and change. 

The statistical interpretations and com- 
parisons develop into a plan or method by 
which bank policy may be determined. It is 
fortunate, therefore, not only for statisti- 
cians and students but also for bankers and 
business men that this material has been 
gathered, correlated and interpreted. 

Published by A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, 
Cloth, 411 pages, $6.00. 


The Morris Plan of Industrial Banking, 
by Peter W. Herzog, is the first prize win- 
ner in the annual competition for mono- 
graphs on subjects within the field of 
business development, conducted by the 
Chicago Trust Co. 

The ‘‘ Morris Plan,’’ applied in the form 
of ‘‘Morris Plan Banks,’’ had its begin- 
ning in 1910 and has grown rapidly and 
consistently ever since. The number of such 
banks is now in excess of 100 and their 
loans run into many millions every year 
A system of lending money to small bor- 
rowers without security that attains such 
proportions and has still greater poten- 
tialities, is charged not only with technical 
interest but has a social significance which 
challenges general attention. In little more 
than 100 pages Mr. Herzog has not only 
related the initiation of the movement and 
measured its present size, scope and signif- 
icance but he has also charted its future 
and interpreted it so that it may be given 
its appropriate place in both the social and 
economic scheme. Published by A. W. 
Shaw Co., Chicago, Cloth, 113 pages, $2.!!". 
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Estates, Wills and Trusteeships—a book- 
jet which compiles a series of articles 
written by A. R. Cline, vice president and 
trust officer of the Houston Land and 
Trust Co. for a Houston newspaper. 
These articles met with such acclaim that 
it was thought well to put them in booklet 
form. A small advertisement brought many 
requests for it. 

Written for the layman, it treats com- 
prehensibly the subjects of estates and 
their distribution in the absence of wills; 
the appointment of the administrator—his 
duties, and so on; the will; the reasons 
for making a will; the executor; the duties 
of the independent executor; testamentary 
trusteeships; taxes; administration under 
the will; the naming of the guardian and 
trustee; contesting wills; conditions with 
which to surround an estate; ‘the living 
trust and the life insurance trust; the cost 
of estate administration and the modern 
executor and trustee. 


Copies may be procured from the 
Houston Land Bank and Trust Co., 
Houston, Texas. 


One Savings Account 


(Continued from page 34) 


Each I-S-I account is profitable to 
the bank. In fact, our records would 
indicate that one good I-S-I account 
is worth about 30 average ordinary 
savings accounts. Not only that, the 
plan, we find, is bringing considerable 
other good busintss to us, through the 
contacts which we are making. It is 
giving the individual a coordinated 
banking service ; one that brings him 
not only the cooperation of the sav- 
ings department, but also of the in- 
vestment department and the trust 
department. 

The plan has a universal appeal. 
We have yet to discover the individ- 
ual who, after hearing the details, 
does not admit that it is the finest 
banking service which has ever been 
placed before him. While it is true 
that not everyone who hears of it 
opens an account, it is also true that 
very many do take it on. There are 
no criticisms from our prospects. 

We feel that we have not only 
solved our own savings account prob- 
lem, but that we have also performed 
a definite service for our public. We 
have given the individual a financial 
“road map’’; one that carries him 
on, to his objective, in an easy way, 
and at the same time provides a 
method of properly taking care of 
his fund after he has acquired it. 
This method is unusually effective 
for putting savings accounts on a 
permanent and profitable basis. 


Be square with every one and your 
reputation is made. 





ins & Dentz, Architects 





Hopki 
Diebold Safe & Lock Co., Vault Manufacturers 


For the National Bank of 
Fayette County — S&G Locks 


Here again, after a most exacting comparison of all available 
equipment, Sargent & Greenleaf Time, Combination and Secret 
Key Changing Sealed Key Safe Deposit Locks were selected for 
the National Bank of Fayette County, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 









Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


L] Please send me a working model of the S&G Secret Key 
Changing Sealed Key Safe Deposit Lock. 


(] Please send me complete information about S&G Locks. 
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OULD you permit, and under what circum- 
stances, a reprint of H. C. Nicholson’s article in 
your February issue entitled “Selecting Purchased 
Investments?” 

By sending a reprint to our bank mailing list we 
believe that we would bring to their attention valuable 
information on investments for secondary reserve. 


G. E. BOWERMAN, JR. 


Asst. Manager, Hibernia Securities Co., Inc. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A BANK OF PERSONAL CONTACT 
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For out of town Banks 
Prompt 


Correspondent Facilities 


WITH resources well over 
$65,000,000 the Interstate Trust 
Company places at the disposal of 
correspondent banks a unique fea- 
ture in the handling of call loans, 
and we will be glad to furnish you 


with full particulars upon request. 






TRUST COMPANY. 
Main Office—59 Liberty Street 


. 


Resources over $65,000,000 
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State National Joins Mississippj 
Valley Merger 


The State National Bank, St. Louis, wiy 
be included in the consolidation of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company and the 
Merchants Laclede National Bank, mak. 
ing combined resources of the new instity. 
tion slightly more than $100,000,000, 

Capital of the new bank, which will be 
known as the Mississippi Valley Merchants 
State Bank Company, will be $6,000,000, 
with $2,500,000 surplus and $1,100,000 up. 
divided profits. 

J. Sheppard Smith, president of the 
Mississippi Valley, will be president of the 
bank; George E. Hoffman, president of the 
Merchants Laclede, will be chairman of 
the board, and Edward B. Pryor, president 
of the State National, will be chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 

Plans are being drawn for the remodel. 
ling of the quarters of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Merchants Laclede, which 
adjoin each other. They will be made into 
one large banking room for the new insti- 
tution. 


T. Harris Smith Associates, Ine. 


Open Philadelphia Office 


In keeping with their policy of conserva- 
tive expansion, T. Harris Smith Associates, 
Ine., have just opened an eastern office, 
located in the new Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Building, 123 South Broad &t., 
Philadelphia. 

T. Harris Smith Associates, Ine. are now 
in their seventh year of designing, organiz- 
ing and conducting organization selling cam- 
paigns for bankers, training and teaching 
bank employees in salesmanship and estab- 
lishing permanent sales departments. They 
are at the present time serving the Bank 
of North America and Trust Co, Phila- 
delphia, as well as other eastern institu- 
tions, and the new Philadelphia office will 
enable them to afford even better service 
to their eastern clients. 

Robert Lindquist, formerly located at 
the Chicago office, and before that Adver- 
tising Manager of the Grand Rapids Na- 
tional Bank, has been placed in charge of 
the new Philadelphia office. 


Detroit Bank of Commerce 
Merger Completed 


Books of the National Bank of Com- 
merce and the Griswold-First State Bank, 
Detroit, were consolidated at the close of 
the business day February 28, 1929, carry- 
ing out merger plans made publie last fall. 
The institutions will operate henceforth as 
the National Bank of Commerce. 

The board of directors of the new com- 
bination will be a composite board, selected 
from the directorate of both banks. The 
new institution will have $5,000,000 capital, 
$6,000,000 surplus and $1,000,000 in un- 
divided profits. 

Both banks will continue to do business 
until April 2 in their present buildings, 
although operating with one set of figures. 
On April 2, they will move to quarters in 
the new forty-story Union Trust building. 
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Carl Lee Joins the Bank of 
the Manhattan Co. 


Carl R. Lee, vice president of The 


Midland 
organization 


Bank, Cleveland, since its 
neatly eight years ago, 
has resigned as an 
officer and director 
of that institution 
to become a mem- 
ber of the official 
staff of the Bank 
of The Manhattan 
Co., New York. 

A ‘Virginian by 
birth, Mr. Lee has 
been active in the 
Cleveland banking 
field for-more than 
thirty years, serv- 
ing in official capacities with the National 
Bank of Commerce, the Bank of Commerce, 
N. A., and the Union Commerce National 
Bank, before his identification with The 
Midland, of which he was first vice presi- 
dent. 


THE BANKERS TRUST CO. of New 
York will reduce the par value of shares 
of the capital stock of the company from 
$100 each to $10 each. Under this plan 
each holder of one share of present stock 
will be entitled to receive ten shares of new 
stock. A special meeting of the stock- 
holders has been called for April 4th for 
the purpose of acting upon this recom- 
mendation. 


Bank of Commerce and Guaranty 
Trust, N. Y. to Consolidate 


The consolidation of the National Bank 
of Commerce and the Guaranty Trust Co. 
gives to New York the largest bank in the 
United States, with resources of $2,000,- 
000,000. 

The basis of consolidation recommended 
to and adopted by the companies provided 
that the Bank of Commerce shall first in- 
erease its capital stock to $30,000,000 by 
the issuance of $5,000,000 of additional 
stock to its stockholders at par. The stock 
of the Bank of Commerce $30,000,000 and 
the stock of Guaranty Trust Co. $40,000,- 
000 will then be exchanged for stock of 
the consolidated company share for share. 

The principal officers of the consolidated 
company will be: 

Chairman, Board of Directors, James 8. 
Alexander, now chairman of the Bank of 
Commerce. . 

Vice Chairman, Charles H. Sabin, now 
chairman of Guaranty. 

Chairman, Executive Committee, Thomas 
W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

President, William C. Potter, now presi- 
dent of Guaranty. 

The officers of the Guaranty Co. of New 
York will be: 

Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Charles H. Sabin, President, Joseph R. 
Swan, 

The present boards of directors and the 
executive committees of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York and the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York will be 
combined in the enlarged institution. 













MobDERNIZE 


Banking competition these days is just as inten- 
sive as in commercial lines. @.The bank which 
offers its customers something new, novel, unique 
and yet sane and sound is a step ahead. @ The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Plan of Vault Operation 
will place your bank a step ahead. It has a dis- 
tinctive appeal to your customers. It is compul- 
sory for them to first handle the key to the safe 


deposit box they select. The custodian never | 


handles the keys — in fact the location of the keys 
is secret until the boxes are rented—and no one 
but the customer can handle them. @ There is a 
sturdy fibre envelope and a metal eye that sees 
that the customer gets the keys first. @ Naturally, 
the plan has a complete system of records whereby 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. can sub- 
stantiate the vault records at all times. @ That 
means modern protection for everyone concerned 
in the transaction. Send today for booklet: “Yale 
Sealed Key Safe Deposit Locks.” Step ahead of 
your competitors. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


IN ATLANTA 


For 63 years the Atlanta and Lowry has served 
its correspondents promptly and accurately, 
broadening such service as the commercial 
progress of the southeast created new demands. 


Combined Resources More Than $70,000,000 


ATLANTA ANnp LOWRY 
NATIONAL BANK 
D 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
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With a telesraphic ear 
fo the Nation’s Needs 


wift & Company keeps in touch with the changing de- 
mands of all parts of the country. More than 7000 tele- 
grams are sent and received in a single day by the Chicago 
General Office. 

Marketing Swift’s products keeps a huge organization 
working at a telegraphic tempo. 

The retail store where you buy Swift’s PremiumHams 
and Bacon is only one of the thousands that must be sup- 
plied by Swift & Company at the right time with the right 
amount of the right kind of meat. 

It is a problem! And the story of how it is solved makes 
interesting readingin theSwift& Company 1929 Year Book. 
You will find much of interest and value to you 
in this book. Please mail the coupon below fors 


a free copy. h> 


Swift & Company L Ll 


Swift & Company, 
4006 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please mail me free a copy of Swift & Company’s 1929 Year Book 
Name 


Address 


City State 


1929 YEAR BOOK 














417-A 














E WISH to thank you for your kind courtesy 

in forwarding me a copy of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY which I received. I think it is one of 
the best of its kind. It certainly covers many bank- 
ing problems to the smallest details. 


D. E. LUPTON 


Asst. Cashier, Transportation Bank of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 














Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co. is New Name of 
St. Louis Bank 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank an 
Trust Co. is the name chosea for the ney 
depositary created by the merger of the 
Mercantile Trust Co. and The National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, it is ay 
nounced. George W. Wilson, now presi 
dent of the Mercantile, will be chairman of 
the board, and John G. Lonsdale, now 
president of the Bank of Commerce, will be 
president of the Mercantile-Commerce. 

These facts are set forth in communica 
tions mailed ‘to stockholders of the two 
depositaries, whose combined resources are 
in excess of $160,000,000. 

As previously announced, the new com- 
pany is to occupy the present Mercantile 
quarters at Eighth and Locust Streets. 

The capital structure will consist of $10,- 
000,000 capital stock, $5,000,000 surplus, 
and $2,500,000 undivided profits, a total of 
$17,500,000. The Mereantile Trust (Co, 
will contribute $7,687,500 of this capital 
and the Bank of Commerce $9,812,500. 

The stock of the new bank, 100,000 
shares, will be divided equally between stock 
holders of the two merging banks. (Com 
merce stockholders will receive one-half 
share of new stock for each share of Cow- 
meree stock, and Mercantile stockholders 
will receive one and two-thirds shares of 
new stock for every share of Mercantile. 
No fractional shares will be issued, but 
the purchave and sale of fractions of shares 
will be facilitated. 


Bank Travel Bureaus Ask 
More Window Displays 


An arrangement for more window dis- 
plays was one of the most important items 
of business handled by the Association of 
American Bank Travel Bureau’s executive 
committee at a recent meeting in New 
York. 

Travel agencies, both domestic and for- 
eign, as well as steamship lines, have been 
invited to cooperate with the association 
in the preparation of window displays to 
be used by the members of the association 
for a period of weeks. Most cordial re- 
sponse has come from a number of sources, 
and it is hoped similar response will come 
from additional steamship lines and tour 
companies, as well as special transporta- 
tion organizations, such as air and motor 
coach companies. Headquarters of the as- 
sociation will undertake the routing of 
the various displays, in order that the 
movement from bank to bank may be eco- 
nomical anl expeditious as possible, and in 
order that each bank may not have more 
than one such display at a time. 

It is the plan of the association to pub- 
lish consolidated sailing schedules, im- 
printed with the names of the individual 
members, and supply to them for distribu- 
tion to clients. 


The knowledge that you are serv- 
ing your bank and its customers bet- 
ter today than you did yesterday, is 
really worth more than an increase 
in salary. As a matter of fact an in- 
crease in salary usually follows. 


BANKERS MONTHLY APRIL 1929 
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Noted Economist Joins Detroit 
Union Trust 


Frank W. Blair, president of the Union 
Trust Co. of Detroit, announces the elec- 
tion of Dr. Ralph E. Badger, one of the 
foremost economists in the United States 
and a recognized authority on security 
analysis, as viee president of the trust 
company. Dr. Badger will have charge of 
the security analysis and statistical de- 





partment. 

Dr. Badger is the author of two books 
on the subject of investments which are 
recognized as authoritative texts on that 
subject. These books are ‘‘The Valuation 
of Industrial Seeurities’’ and ‘‘ Investment 
Principles and Practices.’’ He has also 
written many articles on economics. 

Henry Lewis Beers, formerly of New 
York City, is also affiliated with the Union 
Trust Co. of Detroit in its business exten- 
sion department. 

Mr. Beers has had wide experience in 
the raising of endowment funds and of 
large amounts for philanthropic purposes 
during his affiliation as director of cam- Engineers National Bank Building 
paigns with the John Price Jones Corp., 
and with Tamblyn & Brown of New York. 


1928 A Record Year For We Help People 
Trust Service 


It was reported at the Mid-Winter Trust To Help Themselves 


Conference in New York that 1928 will go 
down in fiduciary history as the best year 
ever experienced by the trust companies Upon this foundation rock 
and banks of the United States engaged : oe? 
in extending trust service. This statement of service—recognizing the 


may be amply supported by the results 
of a National survey just completed by human nature element, we 
the Trust Company Division, American inte ‘ 
Bankers Association. are building our business. 
With returns from trust companies and 
banks in all parts of the country, it is 
evident the impressive headway made dur- 
ing the past few years is being continued. 
In one respect, the past year will afford 


a on regs the rat year will tori |! | FNGINEERS NATIONAL BANK 


witnessed the gaining of the billion dollar OF CLEVELAND 


total in life insurance protected by trust i ? 
agreements. The future holds much St. Clair Avenue and Ontario 
promise in view of the fact that an ever Broadway and East 55th Street 
increasing number of Americans are be- 
ginning to think in terms of income instead 
of reckoning insurance in lump sum values. 

Questionnaires were sent out to trust 
companies and banks doing a trust business 
asking them to report the number of times 
they had been named executors and 
trustees under wills last year, the number 
of insurance trusts obtained and the 


amount of insurance covered by them 
Returns from 665 actively engaged in trust N E = D 
business showed the gratifying total of 


44,375 appointments as executors and 
trustees under wills during 1928. 


A considerable number of trust depart- WNT 
ments are meeting with notable success ENVEIl OPES 
in obtaining wills and trusts. For the 


year 1928 there were 75 institutions re- 
ported which had been -named more than 
100 times each—their total being 26,622. 


There were 35 institutions which had been HECO ENVELOPE CO. 


named more than 200 times each. Six 4500 CORTLAND STREET 
institutions reported more than 1000 ap- CHICAGO 


pointments each. The largest was 4,816, 
the second was 1,700 and the third was 
1,504. ‘ 
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Why Banks Make Money 





F inancing lhe Grain Movement 


By JAMES E. BOYLE, PH. D. 


Professor of Rural Economy, College of Agriculture, 


Cornell University 


Half the wheat crop is sold in the 90 days 
following harvest. This requires 360,000 cars. 


And farmers must be paid $400,000,000 in cash. 


This cash is borrowed from banks by millers, 
elevator men, commission men and exporters. 





OVING the Crop! Those are 
three of the most important 
words in our economic vocabulary. 
To the railroads ‘‘moving the crop’’ 
means getting empty freight cars 
into the grain belt by the thousands; 
to the bankers it means getting ready 
cash to the grain belt by the millions. 
Money and ears, plenty of them, 
where needed, when needed! A ear 
shortage or a money shortage at such 
a critical time means a loss of untold 
millions to the grain farmers. 

No wonder that, in the old days, 
every financial panic began at crop 
moving time. Look at one crop 
movement alone—wheat. 

One-half of the wheat crop moves 
to market and is part of world com- 
merce within 90 days of harvest. 
This is the way it should be and is 
the soundest commercial practice, 
for we must get our heavy wheat 
movement over just in time to avoid 
competing with the heavy flow from 
Canada, and Canada must avoid 
competing with Argentine, Argen- 
tine with Australia, and so on around 
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T is safe to loan on 
hedged grain only. 


Speculation is the buying 
of grain without hedging— 
don’t lend money for spec- 
ulation. 


Good grain paper is se- 
cured by: warehouse re- 
ceipts, custodians’ receipts, 
bills of lading, or ocean bills 
of lading. 


It is hedging that gives 
stability to investments in 
mills and elevators. 


Hedging prevents wild 
price fluctuations. 


Hedging prevents losses 
from price fluctuations. 





the whole circle of 12 harvest months 
in two hemispheres. 

To move half our wheat to market 
within 90 days requires the handling 
of 360,000 cars of grain. It means 
paying the farmer $400,000,000 in 
eash. The local dealers pay the farmer 
cash, but this money is first borrowed 
from the bank. 

Or the miller buys the wheat from 
the farmer and pays cash which he 
borrows from the bank. 

Or the country elevator or the 
terminal elevator or the exporter 
buys the wheat and pays cash, with 
money borrowed from the bank. In 
this way, the bank is drawn into the 
grain trade at every step. 

Where does the grain exchange 
come into the picture? How does it 
strengthen and safeguard the credit 
which the bank extends to those who 
are financing the grain trade? 

Ask the miller. He consumes 80% 
of the wheat crop; that is, he pro- 

. cesses it, grinds it into flour and 
feed. I have asked many millers this 
question about financing their busi- 
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“J really feel it is going to do more in raising farm values 


in lowa than anything that has happened in recent years’ 
t — BILL GALLOWAY 


’ 


What Mr. Galloway 
says for Iowa is being 
said across the country 











William Galloway, 
of Waterloo, lowa 


whose name has been a household word 
in connection with farm equipment for many years 


has this to say about the FARMALL: 


“1 have followed tractors, built tractors, sold them and 
used them for a good many years but have never seen 


k 
~ a a airengerea — _e one which fills the bill for every job on the farm like 
ye on gricuiture is F “ i 

Ans vias « suthinn dee the Farmall. I am so enthusiastic over this tractor that 

In diction these deve of the I really feel it is going to do more in raising farm 

- git wuteeative powers in values in Iowa than anything else that has happened in 
modern farm power and recent years. 

om equipment. Rural prosper- “My son, W. R., has also operated several tractors 

he ity and the experience of and he is simply 100% elated over its performance. 

he scores of individual farmers “He told me the other day that with his tractor he 

me in each locality testify to double-disked, harrowed (and disked some the second 

ith what can be done with time) for 120 acres of grain; also prepared the ground 

In McCormick- Deering and for 80 acres of corn, disked and harrowed it for a total 

he Farmall tractors and big- cost of something like $17 for kerosene. When you 
capacity drawbar and belt compare this with the work and cost of a dozen head 

ge machines throughout the of horses it is easy to see why the Farmall Tractor will 

. year. fill a long-felt need in this country. It is going to make 

7” The McCormick-Deering farming more of a pleasure than it has ever been before.” 
dealer is a community 

% halides tm the best cance INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

"1 of the term. 606 So. Michigan Ave. ————- Chicago, Illinois 

ni 
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ness and safeguarding their credit. 
kor the miller pays cash for the 
wheat he grinds, but he waits many 
weeks or months to get his money 
back on the flour from the wheat. 

The bank must carry him. 

A mill must have a good line of 
credit at the bank. 
Or, as one miller 
in Kentucky told 
me, ‘‘ Without 
hedging facilities, 
we would consider 
the milling busi- 
ness so extremely 
hazardous that it 
would be difficult 
for any of us to 
secure banking ac- 
commodations.’’ 
This Kentucky 
mill generally has 
sold for future 
delivery to whole- 
sale grocers from 
80,000 to 100,000 
barrels of flour, 
the contracts run- 
ning over a period 
of several months. 
The bank finances 
the miller, as long 
as the miller keeps 
his business 
hedged on the 
grain exchange. 


Ask the _ ex- 
porter how he 
finances his busi- 
ness, for he buys 
the other 20% of 
the farmer’s 
wheat. He buys 
the wheat, pay- 
ing cash borrowed 
from the bank at 
a low rate of in- 
terest, because, 
like the miller, 
his business is 
hedged on the 
grain exchange. 
The exporter pays cash many weeks 
before he can get his grain across 
the sea and the money back for it. 
His credit is good at the bank, grain 
paper being gilt edge collateral— 
provided the grain itself is properly 
hedged in a future market. 


world. 


Ask the terminal elevator man, for 
he is the go-between between the 
farmer, on one side, and the ex- 
porter or miller on the other. 


The largest terminal elevator 
operator was once asked by a con- 
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committee, ‘‘But don’t 


you speculate in grain?”’ 


cressional 


To this he answered, ‘‘ Once I made 
a big speculation. I filled one eleva- 
tor with unhedged grain. The price 
went down and we lost heavily. Our 
practice now is to hedge all pur- 


The Best Collateral 


AREHOUSE receipts for 

grain, or anything else that 
finally becomes human food, are, 
in my opinion, the best possible 
collateral for bank loans. 

I have seen the time more than 
once when high class stocks and 
bonds, and even government bonds, 
could not readily be sold, but I 
have never seen the time, nor do I ever expect to 
see it, when anything that has to be eaten could 
not be sold. 

Warehouse receipts constitute a collateral which 
is always available for the payment of debts. 

Furthermore, if the grain or provisions represented 
by the warehouse receipts are already sold for future 
delivery, that fact adds a great element of strength 
to the loan, because there is a third party obligated 
to take the grain at a certain time for a given price. 

The present method, therefore, of carriers of grain 
or provisions, selling them for future delivery is a 
highly satisfactory one to the banks whose money is 
loaned to carriers. 

The sale for future delivery is the best final link 
in the chain that makes such loans the best in the 


DAVID R. FORGAN 


Vice Chairman, National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 





chases with prompt sales. In fact, 
our banker requires this when he 
lends us money to buy the grain.’’ 


On talking to grain commission 
merchants in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, and other markets, I 
find that they universally advance 
money to the country on grain many 
days before the grain arrives. 


One of the small dealers has out, 
in busy times, as much as $200,000. 
A large dealer at the same time has 
out $1,000,000. Every cent of the 


money is borrowed from the city 





banks at the lowest current rate of [ 


‘ 


interest, on ‘‘grain paper.’’ 


This grain paper, warehouse ra. | 


ceipts, custodians’ receipts, bills of 
lading, ete., constitutes prime eo}. 
lateral for loans because the graiy 
back of it is 
liquid security of 
definite and 
known value. 
Turn now to 
the banker hin. 
self and ask him 
what the grain ex. 
change means to 
his business. Take 
for, instance, the 
testimony of 
David R. Forgan, 
given when presi- 
dent of the Na. 
tional Bank of the 
Republie, Chi- 
eago. He is now 


the board. 


‘“ Warehouse re- 
eeipts for grain, 
or anything else 
that finally be. 
comes human 
food, are, in my 
opinion, the best 
possible collateral 
for bank loans. I 
have seen the time 
more than once 
when high class 
stocks and bonds, 
and even govern- 
ment bonds, could 
not readily be 
sold, but I have 
never seen the 
time, nor do lI 
ever expect to see 
it, when anything 
that has to be 
eaten could not be 
sold. 

“The  ware- 
house receipts constitute a cdl- 
lateral which is always available for 
the payment of debts. Furthermore, 
if the grain or provisions represented 
by the warehouse receipts are al- 
ready sold for future delivery, that 
fact adds a great element of strength 
to the loan, because there is a third 
party obligated to take the grain at 
a certain time for a given price. 


‘‘When I lived in Minneapolis I 
had the only unpleasant experience 
I have ever had in connection with 
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the elevator business. A terminal 
elevator concern filled its elevators 
with wheat, and thinking that the 
market was likely to go up, did not 
hedge it by selling for future deliv- | 
ery. In other words, they speculated 
on their wheat. The market went 
down, with the result that the eleva- 
tor concern failed and the bank with 
which I was connected made a loss. 

“The present method, therefore, 
of carriers of grain or provisions 





selling them for future delivery is 
ahighly satisfactory one to the banks 
whose money is loaned to carriers. 
The sale for future delivery is the 
best final link in the chain that makes 
such loans the best in the world.’’ 


How Hedging Protects 
Investments 


It is the price barometer and the 
hedging facilities of the grain ex- 
change which give stability to in- 
vestments in mills and terminal ele- 
yators, and which safeguard the 
eredit furnished by the banks to the 
various grain industries. 

I said that one-half the wheat crop 
is moved to market within ninety 
days of harvest. This rapid crop 
movement is true of all the other 
grains which move into commerce. 
Some persons call this quick move- 
ment by the name of ‘‘dumping.’’ 

Now, dumping is popularly sup- 
posed to knock the bottom out of 
prices. The fact is, however, that 
dumping grain on our domestic mar- 
kets has no effect whatever on prices. 
The reason is very simple to anyone 
who knows the terminal markets. 

Apply one test to this theory of 
marketing, the severest test which 
can be applied. Take the largest 
day’s receipts of grain in the 90 years’ 
history of the Chicago market, and 
see what effects, if any, these big re- 
ceipts had on price. Did the bot- 
tom go out of the market? 

By referring to the record, we find 
that on Wednesday, February 15, 
1922, oceurred the largest receipts 
of any one grain in the history of 
the Board of Trade, and the grain 
was corn. Five or six hundred 
thousand bushels of corn constitute 
average receipts. On this day some 
six times an average day’s receipts 
of corn arrived. namely, 3,446,000 
bushels. What happened to price in 
the face of this terrible dumping? 
The price went up one cent. It also 
went up one cent the next day, show- 
ing that the market is a shock ab- 
sorber, ready to take and pay for any 

















Meeting Modern Needs 


HE procedure of this bank in handling the busi- 

ness of correspondents is planned to meet mod- 
ern business needs. Knowing that speed and accuracy 
are always much desired, methods have been shaped 
to make them prime objectives. 





Acting as the correspondent of out-of-town banks 
and bankers, this institution will carefully safeguard 
the interests of all those who entrust business to its 
care. An ever increasing number of correspondents 
attests the dependability of the service offered. 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Chairman of the Board 


Leroy A. Gopparp 
Vice-Chairman 


Watter W. Heap Wa tter J. Cox 
President Executive Vice-President 


State Bank of Chicago 


A Trust Company 


LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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NCLOSED is Chicago Exchange for $20.00 in 
payment of your statement to me for eight sub- 
scriptions to yur BANKERS MONTHLY. I am also 
enclosing a list of members of our chapter who are 
not subscribers of your magazine. 

You have many practical ideas in your magazine 
that I enjoy reading. If I can be of any further 
service to you in securing new subscriptions please 
let me know. 










F. W. PEEL, JR. 


President, Texarkana Chapter, A. I. B. Texarkana National 

















Bank, Texarkana, Arkansas 
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61,736 


copies of an editorial from 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Ws OFFER the figures 
here to show our individ- 
ual subscribers that they 
are not alone in the 
practical use they make 
of the hundreds of 
tested ideas supplied in 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 


have been distributed 


by banks 





The Bankers Monthly Round Teble 


What A Stockholder Can Do 
For His B 








Cn 








oe 








The editorial was “What A Stockholder Can Do For His 
Bank.” It was distributed by 197 banks in 33 states. These 
banks were in towns with population as low as 52, and in all 


the larger cities. 


The banks have deposits ranging 
from $50,550 to $200,024,090. 


44 have deposits above 


$10,000,000 


82 have deposits between 
$1,000,000 and $10,000,000 


71 have deposits below 


1,000,000 


The classification of the officers 
ordering the reprints for distri- 
bution to stockholders is inter- 


esting. 


Chairman of the board 


Presidents - 


Vice presidents 


Cashiers - - 
Treasurers - 


Other officers - 


A A A This editorial was written like all others—to inspire 


and help readers to increase profits and reduce expenses. 


The value that reprints might have to readers was an after- 


thought suggested by one of the first to read the article. 


Since this reprint was made, many requests have been 
supplied for reprints of other valuable articles published in 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 


This is simply an indication of the care and thought 
exercised by our editors in preparing every article. 


If you have friends who should be benefiting from the 
ideas published in THE BANKERS MONTHLY, send 
their names, and sample copies will be mailed them. 


| 


quantity the country can ship. 
There is only one reason for th 

terminal buyers’ absorbing this large 

crop movement without price depres. 


sion. That is because they can finane 


This close relationship betwee | 


it easily and safely, by borrowing 
from the banks on one side and hedy. 
ing the transactions in the grain 
futures market on the other side, 


banks and the grain trade is the rea. 
son why the great Chicago bank 
have memberships on the Chicag 
Board of Trade. They do no trad. | 
ing, but they have a voice in making 
new rules and changing old rules » 
that the integrity of credit in the 

grain trade shall remain unques. 


tioned. 


News of F. A. A. Members 


Plans were made by the board of diree. 
tors at its: mid-year conference for the 
convention which will be held October 30th | 
to November 2, 1929, at Atlanta, Ga. 


‘¢ Advertising Investment Securities’? js 


the title of a text book written by the In. | 


vestment Research Committee. 
is a compilation of the experiences of the 
investment advertising managers of the 
country and is really one of the most author. 
itative works on the subject. 





ee 


This book | 


A. E. Bryson, vice president, Halsey ; 
Stuart and Co., and first vice president of | 
the association, has launched his campaign 
for membership and has set as his goal | 
1,000 for the Financial Advertisers Associa- | 


tion. 


Those who know Bryson and are 


acquainted with his past performances are 
laying odds 10 to 1 that he will reach his 


goal. 


A. E. has prepared four attractive 


mailing pieces which the Central Office will 
soon have in the mails. 


F. R. Kerman, Bank of Italy, San Fran- 
cisco, will be remembered by delegates who 
attended the West Baden Convention as 4 
member of the team known as the K. K. 


boys. 


Kerman has been elected second 
vice president of the Association and was 


appointed general chairman of all Research 


Committees 


houses in the United States and Canada 
ean be prepared for a barrage of questions 
on all phases of bank business building. 


All banks and 


investment 


pee 


All members failing to respond will be held | 


in contempt of the Research Committee. 
The committee has adopted as its slogan 


the 3 M’s— Method, Markets, Means. 


DON KNOWLTON, publicity manager 
of The Union Trust Co., Cleveland, has 
been elected president of the Cleveland 


Chapter, Financial Advertisers Association. | 


THE TRI-CONTINENTAL CORP., a0 | 


investment corporation with an initial paid | 


in capital of $50,000,000, was recently 
formed by J. & W. Seligman & Co., one of | 
the oldest international banking firms in | 


the country. 
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Cleveland Trust Increases 
Capital 

Stockholders of The Cleveland Trust Co. 
recently voted on the board’s recommenda- 
tion that the bank’s capital be increased 
from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. The move 
js in line with the bank’s policy that its 
capital increase with the growth of the in- 
stitution. 

This is the second time in two years such 
action has been taken. 

Subject to stockholders’ approval, the 
$2,000,000 additional stock will be offered 
to stockholders pro rata at $200 a share on 
the basis of two shares for every ten held. 
It is probable that the value of the sub- 
sription rights will aggregate upward of 
$4,000,000. 


Danger In Issuing Duplicate 
Deposit Tickets 


A good-looking young woman en- 
tered a bank in California not long 
ago and presented $90 in currency 
and two deposit tickets calling for 
the deposit of $90. 

At the same time, the young lady 
presented a cheek for $20 which 
she had drawn against her own ac- 
count, and asked to have it cashed, 
stating that she had forgotten her 
pass book. She asked that one of the 
deposit tickets be endorsed ‘‘dupli- 
eate’’ and returned to her. This, 
of course, was regular and was 
done. However, the-teller did not 
take the trouble to determine whether 
the young lady really had an account 
with the bank. 

The young lady was a stranger to 
him and he was eareless enough to 
not take the time to investigate. Two 
or three days later the bank received 
a flood of rather small checks, but 
with a total amount much larger 
than the net of $70 which the young 
lady had on deposit. These checks 
had been cashed in a nearby town by 
various merchants, and the clue to 
the young lady’s game was given on 
one or two of them on which was 
written a notation that the check was 
cashed on the basis of a duplicate 
deposit ticket issued by the bank on 
which the check was drawn. 

This is just another warning that 
it does not pay to give any stranger 
any document that could be used in 
a fraudulent way. In other words, 
it is not the document itself but the 
Stranger that is dangerous. 


Let our schools teach the nobility 
of labor and the beauty of human 
Service, but the superstitions of ages 
past—never !—Peter Cooper. 








Correspondent Banks 





NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic services as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over goo of its own branches in England and re- 
presentation in every banking town in the world, 
and is amply equipped (as are the Paris and 
Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign Bank) 
for specialised service in credits, collections, 
exchange, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish 
a London connection arg invited to 
communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foreign Branch: 82 Cornhill, London, or 


NewYork Representative:C.M. Parker,68 William St 








Strate & Town 


(St. Louis, P.O.). 


(Branch of Orange) 








OU may increase the number of our subscrip- 


tions to four of THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 


LAMBERT BERE’ 


Cashier, State Bank of Clearing, Chicago, Ill. 











NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


12 national banks 


NaME OF BANK 


Winters National 


First National 


First National Bank in Moor- 
head 


First National 


Central National 

First National 

West Orange National 
(Freeman St. & Valley Rd.) 


National Bank & Trust Co. 
Broomall National 


Straus National Bank &Trust 
Co. 


Virginia 
New Cumberland National Trust 


Metropolitan National 
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CAPITAL Pacers CoRRESPONDENT 
Ore R. L. Niemann 
GR esc ccvence C. L. Genesen, 6217 S. 75th Ave., 
Argo, Ill 
WORE) 6 6c beccses J. H. Deems 
eee P. A. Gordon 
Se Jno. Pollack 
aes Fred S. Davis, 394 Main St. 
100,000 GRR o ccncccocccoesseuceseconececad 
RGU esc eeccund Meyer Jacobstein, 22 Westland 
Ave. 
Pe ee Raymond Steiner 
TAGS vcs cccccsall A. Leo Weil, 721 Frick Bldg. 
errr J. Alfred Tope 
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State & Town 


Arkansas 
Camden 
De Valls Bluff 


Los Angeles 


Delaware 
Georgetown 


Seaford 


Florida 
Miami 
0 
Boise 
Dlinois 
Augusta 
Chicago 
(Correction) 


Equality 
Indiana 


Bloomington 


Almena 
Beverly 
Norton 


Kentucky 
Hazard 
La Grange 

Michigan 
Detroit ; 
East Detroit | 
Iron Mountain 

Missouri 
Easton 
Maryville 
Trenton 

Montana 
Chinook 

Nebraska 
Deshler 

New York 
Brooklyn 
Gloverville 


South Dayton 
North Dakota 
Fullerton 


Verona 

hio 

Barnesville 
Upper Sandusky 
Springfield 


Oklahoma 
Atoka 
Foraker 
Gotebo 
Miami 
Olustee 
Stonewall 
Tahlequah 

Oregon 
McMinnville 
Milton 


Pennsylvania 
East Stroudsburg 


Milton 
Olyphant 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Scranton 
Rhode Island 
Woonsocket 


South Carolina 
Honea Path 


Tennessee 
Bradford 
Chattanooga 


Chattanooga 
Chattanooga 


Lebanon 
Texas 
Dallas 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


5 consolidations; 20 successions; 22 mergers; 5 taken over; 8 title changes: 


PRESENT NAME 


First National 
Peoples State 
First National 
Viola State 


Western National 
in Los Angeles 


First National Bank in 


Georgetown 
Seaford Trust Co. 


Colonial Bank & Trust Co. 


First Security 


State Bank of Augusta 


Bank 


2 purchases: 


ForMER NAME 


Camden Bank & Trust Co. 
Peoples 

Citizens State 

Bank of State 


National Bank for Savings 


Delaware Trust Co. 


Delaware Trust Co., 
Seaford Branch 


South Florida Trust Co. 
Pacific National 


First Trust & Savings 


First Trust Joint Stock Land First Trust Joint Stock Land 


Bank of Chicago 


Equality State 


Citizens Loan & Trust Co. 


First National 
Beverly State 
First State 


Peoples 


LaGrange Bank & Trust Co. 


Bank, Dallas, Tex. and 
Branch at San Antonio, 
Tex. and First Trust Joint 
Stock Land Bank of Chi- 
cago 

First National 


Showers Brothers Co. 


Almena State 

Union State 

State Bank of Oronoque, 
Oronoque, Kansas 


First State, Vicco, Ky. 
Bank of LaGrange 


National Bank of Commerce Griswold First State 


First State 


United States National 


Farmers State 
Farmers Trust Co. 
Farmers 


First National 


Farmers & Merchants 


Brooklyn Trust Co. 


Halfway State 
American Security 


Hemple Bank, Hemple, Mo. 
Arkoe State, Arkoe, Mo. 
Galt State, Galt, Mo. 
Lohman State 


Deshler State 


Mechanics 


City National Bank & Trust City National 


oO. 
Bank of South Dayton 


Farmers State 


Farmers & Merchants State 


Citizens Trust Co. 


Commercial Savings 
First National Bank & Trust 


Co. 


Atoka State 
First State 
Bank of Gotebo 


Security Bank & Trust Co. 


Farmers State 
Stonewall State 
Liberty State 


United States National 


First National 


Monroe County 


Miners Savings Bank & Trust First 


0. 
Industrial Trust Co. 
U. 8. Bank & Trust Co. 


National Monroe County 
Bank & Trust Co. 
First Milton National 


E. B. Crissey & Co., Bkrs. 
First National 
State Bank of Verona 


Dollar Savings , 
Lewis Bank & Savings 
Mad River National 


Caddo National, Caddo,Okla. 
First National 

First National 

Security State 

First National 

First National 

Liberty National 


MeMinnville National 
Bank of Freewater, 
Freewater, Ore. 


Bank 
First 
National 
National 
Savings 
Fern Rock Trust Co. 
Allegheny Title & Trust Co. 


by 


South Side Bank & Trust Co. South Side 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust 


Co. 


Bank of Honea Path 


Bank of Bradford 


First National Bank of Chat- 


tanooga 
Hamilton National 
Hamilton National 


socket Branch 


Honea Path Savings & Trust 


Co. 
Farmers 


Tr. Co. and First National 
Union Bank & Trust Co. 


Hamilton Trust & Savings & 
Hamilton National as Main 


Street Branch 


American Bank & Trust Co. American National 


National Globe and Woon- 


Chattanooga Savings Bank & 


How CHANGED 


Merger 
Succeeds 
Conversion 
Succeeds 


Title 


Succeeds 


Succeeds 


Succeeds 
Succeeds 


Succeeds _ 
Consolidation 


Succeeds 


Taken over 
Merger 


Merger 
Merger 


Succeeds 
Title 

Merger 

Title 
Consolidation 
Purchased 
Taken over 
Taken over 
Purchased 
Merger 


Merger 
Title 


Merger 
Merger 
Merger 
Succeeds 


Title 
Merger 


Merger 
Succeeds 


Absorbed 
Succeeds 
Conversion 


Consolidation 
Taken over 


National Title 
National and Milton Merger 


Miners Absorbed 


Merger 
Succeeds 
Succeeds 


Merger 
Merger 
Merger 
Merger 
Absorbed 


Merger 


Succeeds 


Mercantile Bank & Trust Co. Mercantile National Bank in Merger 


of Texas 


Dallas and Mercantile Tr. 


& Savings Bank 


5 absorptions; 2 conversions 


CAPITAL Paorrre PRESIDENT 
$100,000 $60,000 H. L. Berg 
| eee Jacob Frohlich 
100,000 11,000 E. 8. Terral 
10,000 1,000 W. H. Bowling 
300,000 55,838 W. E. Hampton 
50,000 10,000 L. L. Layton 
bin bs eeewelescewanewn E. J. Winder 
100,000 51,141J. V. Carpenter 
150,000 230,000 J. L. Driscoll 
25,000 7,500 R. R. Robbins 
NORE AEREL RA KORE Oe H. A. Murphy 
50,000 11,290 W. L. Schafer 
10,000 4,240 Michael Wogan 
200,000 40,000 W. C. Pierce 
80,000 15,560 John McLaren 
25,000 30,020 R. Koch 
8,000,000 22,359,700G. V. McLaughlin 
25,000 ere eer er rs 
15,000 6,000G. C. Bjone 
| een E. P. White 
50,000 56,360 E. F. Stephan 
1,000,000 711,450 Jos. B. Cartmell 
25,000 4,032 Hugh Halsell 
ne 25,000 °°" 15,000W. E. Conner 
100,000 52,7503. W. Roberts 
25,000 13,680J. 1. Staley 
15,000 1,750 P. A. Norris 
25,000 5,222J. R. Wyly 





SURPLUS « 


340,305 W. W. Wilson 
437,840 Michael Bosak 


CAsHIER 
M. E. Fahy 
J. A. Welty 
W. E. Thompson 


John Sherman 


Cecil Casey 


Edward G. Green 


G. M. Huston, Ty 


C. M. Lindblom 
E. W. Tucker 
B. J. Ufkes 


C. E. Davenport, 
Asst. Cashier 


Leonard Lovejoy 


M. L 
A. kK 


Van Horne 
Frank 


J. A. Rasmussen 
R. W. Rodenburg 





W. E. Dickinson, 
Cashier 
L. Il. Walden 


A. M. Flax 
P. W. Ayers 
P. R. Jones 


H. P. Watkins 


W. P. Howard 
W. O. Puett 
Roy Whitlock 
J. W. Taul 


U. 8. Bubb 
P. J. McGinty 


36,000 J. H. Rochelle 
2,321,160J. P. Hoskins 


661,430 R. L. Thornton 


R. V. Atkins 
W. H. DeWitt 


Milton F. Brown 
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Sec. 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


(Continued from page 70) 


SurRpivs & 


SraTe & TOWN PResENT NAME ForMER NAME How CuHancep = CaplmraL Pacewe PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Dallas Oak Cliff Bank & Trust Co. Oak Cliff State Bank & Trust Merger $100,000 $12,490 W. O. Connor Irving Hitt 
Co. and Jefferson Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Goose Creek Citizens State Bank & Trust Citizens State Succeeds 50,000 46,450 A. E. Kerr J. D. Dowell 
' 0. es 
} Goose Creek Citizens State Bank & Trust Baytown State Bank, pO ee re tre Vidd a canectndacesedducaasadssandeenvaceonaes 
' *o. Baytown, Tex. 
' Kosse Kosse National First National Succeeds 25,000; ....... . J. J. Suttle W. A. Jones 
La Vernia La Vernia State First State Bank, Sutherland Taken over 20,000 12,550 Hugo Kott J. V. Wiseman 
Springs, Tex. 
Rice First State Bank First National Consolidation 25,000 3,200 J. T. Fortson A. C. Hervey 
Wylie Wylie State Wylie National Rh nha ea ddec A ccacdccdédledcecicdvanteceddnauawasadauwseaua 
ront Royal Citizens National Front Royal National Succeeds 60,000 6,000 R. T. Creasy H. L. Miller 
Washington , i a en . , . 
Seattle First Ranier Valley Ranier Valley State Succeeds 25,000 6,660 T. S. Toby Ruth es a 
' Asst. Cash. 
Seattle National Bank of Commerce National City and National Consolidation DTI 0.6. son wacladsdssheteucceweticdcuneousseqecnes 
| Bank of Commerce 
Milwaukee Bay View Bay View Commercial &,Title 100,000 131,420 W. H. Correll W. E. Morris 
Savings Bank 
bs rf . , 
owell Park County Powell National Succeeds 25,000 2,500C. J. Williams W.S. Perrin 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


16 state banks organized—4 national banks organized—1 bank reopened 


If a bank has reopened under a new name, the record appears in the list of changes on the opposite page 


(aw en nearer 


Strate & Town NAME OF Bank CAPITAL SurRpivus & PROFITS PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Alabama 
; Gordo Merchants & Farmers a eee A. M. Grimsley H. D. Davis 
| Colorado : 
Oak Creek Oak Creek State 25,000 $5,000 A. H. Dake A. F. Cruse 
Adel Bryan 25,000 dailatan Geo. W. Bryan L. M. Bradford 
Preston Bank of Preston 15,000 svesse |eegkedadessneenseaquacesdaal benanesmaneetetekeeanees 
— Citizens Banking Co. =  ——,...e. victel J. N. Rigsby, Mar. B. E. Gary 
wa 
Sac City Citizens Savings 40,000 10,000 H. J. Drewry J. P. Jones 
Mississippi 
Indianola Delta Savings Saeeeté“‘i<‘’E:*O*‘*‘#§Mwee'udéws T. J. Huddleston A. B. Walker 
Nebraska 
Wakefield Wakefield National 25,000 25,000 James F. Toy E. S. Kiernan 
New York 
Lindenhurst Lindenhurst ae. i “Seeks Adam Muller A. M. Wardle 
(To open April 1, 1929) 
New York Lefcourt Normandie National [eee~—t(‘ H!*é«é em George P. Kennedy F. E. J. Bower 
North Carolina 
i Kenly gO A err ee em ee mee mele ae E. G. Narrow 
Oklahoma 
Caddo First State 15,000 1,525 G. A. Mason D. B. Mason 
i Oklahoma City South Oklahoma National 100,000 10,000 Glen L. Dark N. L. Dillow 
Pennsylvania 
Souderton Peoples National 100,000 30,000 Geo. N. Zendt Geo. Nickel 
Rhode Island 
| Centerdale ae te Re coe ne a oe Benue Mie ll hekdcdsbalinddvaceurccauacdt 
| (Branch of Greenville, R. I.) 
South Carolina 
Chesterfield Bank of Chesterfield 25,000 2,500 J. A. Welsh D. L. Smith 
Tennessee 
: Gainesboro Security Bank & Trust Co. 50,000 5,000 P. P. Cassety Frank Gailbreath 
exas 
Gruver \First State 25,000 | ...... P. B. Higgs Walter Wilmith 
weamtee American Trust 100,000 10,000 Floyd Ikard W. B. Roberts 
n 
Colville Colville Valley 50,000 25,000 Chas. P. Lund Fred W. Dickey 
Banks Reported Closed Illinois Minneapolis—Minneapolis National 
Troy—Troy State Michigan 
Californi , . 
= ornia r Indiana Tekousha—Farmers & Merchants 
iggs—Sacramento Valley Bluffton—Union Savings & Trust Co. Tustin—Bank of Tustin of J. M. Perry 
Colorado Bluffton—Wells County & Co. 
I Kersey—Citizens State Hope—Citizens National Minnesota 
Florida Jasonville—Jasonville State Winsted—State Bank of Winsted 
j . -. : 
Dundee— 2 Montpelier—Farmers Deposit eet ae 
fon te roma B — eselenilinalb a = e-eel Mississippi 
; YES —VUELSORS : Lexington—Bank of Lexington 
: Punta Gorda—Fidelity Shelburn—First State Mi / 
; . ae issouri 
Sebring—Highlands Bank & Trust Co. Jowa Kansas City—Argyle State 
Zolfo Springs—Citizens Fertile—Fertile Savings Sieeel ‘il 
. ; , Maysville—Maysville 
Georgia Hopkinton—Hopkinton State 
MeDonough—Bank of Henry Co. Manchester—First National Nebraska 8 
Maxeys—Bank of Maxeys What Cheer—Farmers Union Cooperative Bridgeport—Nebraska tate 
Coleridge—First National 
Idaho Kansas 
Horse Shoe Bend—First State Ford—Ford State (Continued on page 72) 
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Banks Reported Closed 
CLASSIFIED (Continued from page 71) 


ADVERTISEMENTS a INDEX TO 


Advertionments will be accepted under this New York City—City Trust Co. 
eading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- New York City, Little Neck—Little A V 

tures, address, name and teading to be ap iai le A = 

counted. Send cash with your order. Neck National D ERTISERS 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS | 

MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. | North Carolina 


Ellerbe—Bank of Ellerbe 


North Dakota A 
BANK EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE Wildrose—Security State PT ee ee 


Now — President and gg eegpend — Oklahoma American Express Co 
to make a new connection. welve years ad- z on : . 
ministrative experience. Thoroughly familiar Braggs—First National American Perforator Co 


with all details of modern banking and capable Cleveland—Fidelity State 

of handling the most difficult problems. Business . om . 

builder and organizer. Possesses good person- Morris—Security State 

ality and approach. B 


Pennsylvania 
Address Box 450 C < of N ee : 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY Farrell—Peoples Bank of North America & Trust Co Ehiladeiahls 


536 So. C R. Chi a ° cers yr 
36 So. Clark St., hicago, " ‘ South Carolina Bankers Development Corp 


* ose — Bankers Trust Co 
Wagener—First National Bell Telephone Securities Co.............8. 
Business Charting Institute 


South Dakota 
PRINTING as 2 om 
rae Clark—Seeurity 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam ‘ ¢ 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, LaPlant—Bank of LaPlant Chicago Trust Co 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. Classified Advertisements 
Tennessee nc 
Neran (+35 P ie c Serv od 
“ — seo sates h of Waverly) Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Chicago... 
Slayden—Bank of Slayden Cornell & Co 
Texas 
Naples—F armers State Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co.........ccccccsccsel 
Detroit—Planters National Dowsny Cai Co Bascsiscesiccncctsancoune 
NEW SAVINGS Idalou—First State 
ACCOUNTS Kingsbury—First National ae me as 
hoch tidal Roanoke—Continental State Engineers National Bank, C leveland . rrr 
May we send you an interesting Equitable Trust Co., New York........... 
new folder illustrating and de- Washington 
—e a Colville—Bank of Colville of 
use in banking rooms? . First National Bank, Boston 
Spokane—Brotherl ate . . 
Ask for Folder B. M. i ne cad rotherhood State First National Bank, Chicago 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MF. Co West Virginia acacia 
412 Orleans St. 318 Little Bldg. 136 W. 43rdSt. Fairmont—Monongahela 
CHICAGO BOSTOR NEW YORK 


——s 





Wisconsin General Motors Accept. Corp...........-eeseee8 
Blanchardville—Union State Georgia Marble Co Inside back co 


Downey Mechanical Coin Teller | ee 


Sorts and Counts Mixed Coins New Branches Authorized 
| For National Banks International Harvester Co................e0008 
Handling mixed 


Model ied wr. coins is accurately | The National Bank of Washington, D.C. | a ea ee 
Baz and quickly done | Location of Branch—1121-1123 Water St., N 
; ~. with the automa- Southwest. 
' tic action of this 
machine. 


National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis..........58 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago ......... 
National Cash Register Co. 

Audits school ” National City Co 
savings, home International Manhattan National Park Bank, New York 


banks, fractional ~ National Safe & Lock Co 
deposits. Company Organized New York Trust Co 


’ . The Iternational Manhattan Co., Ine. 
ee oe ee the new securities affiliate of the Bank of 
The C. L. Downey Company the Manhattan Co. and the International 

941 Clark St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Acceptance Bank, Inc., has just been or- 
ganized. James P. Warburg will be presi- 5 

eT dent of the new company. Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. a eo - oseseueauene 3 

FRY E t pete 9 beets wc 9 ~imeagy wic Ako The formation of the International Man- | Seaboard National Bank, New Yor 


; ; ‘ Shaw-Walker Co. 
by leading versity fessors atte 2. a y en h ‘ : 
»y leading — 3 sehr som hattan Co., Ine., is a dev elopme t of the Smith Associates, Inc., T. Harris...........+<i 


Instant use exerts. recent amalgamation of the two banks. It State Bank of Chicago 
er eee was learned that the securities company | swift & Co. ........cccccccccccccccevccervees 
c in ° 


stamps to Chart stationery has an authorized capital of 100,000 shares 


Cover DOES a no par value and that it will start opera- 
age for 21 page Guide and sample 


sheet. Address Business Charting In- guide tions with a subscribed capital of $5,000,- 
stitute, 1814 Tribune Tower, Chicago 000 


Rand MeNally & Co 
Remington Rand Business Service, 





y y Union Trust Co. & National Bank of Commerce, 
JOHN J. CREED has accepted — a Detroit , 
position with the Business Extension | pnion Trust Co., Cleveland 


Department of the Seaboard National 
for a number of years, and regard Bank of the City of New York. Mr. Creed 


E have been a subscriber to 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


the magezine very highly. is well known among bankers in Pennsyl- | Westminster Bank, Ltd 


ROBERT O. FULTON vania and Ohio, having traveled in that | Wise Co. J.H 
Cashier City Deposit Bank & Trust Co. territory for several years while represent- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . of . y P - ° 
ing the Irving Trust Co. in New York City. | yale & Towne Mig. Co 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL, 1929 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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